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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I.—1. On the Holy Catholic Church. Parochial Lectures. By 
Wrrtiam J. Irons, M.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford; and Curate 
of St. Mary’s, Newington, Surrey. London: Rivingtons. 1837. 
8vo. Pp. 144. 

2. Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, viewed relatively to 
Romanism and Popular Protestantism. By Joun Henry Newman, 
B.D. Fellow of Oriel College, and Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, 
Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 422. 


We have placed these two books in immediate juxta-position, not only 
becausé they are closely united in subject; but, because we hail the 
appearance of these Lectures of Mr. Irons (which, we learn, were 
preached in the week-day evenings of Advent last, and published at the 
request of many of his parishioners,) as an early proof of the spread of 
some of those principles which are advocated in the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,” and which we reviewed in our Number for November last, and 
of the transference of those principles from the learned abodes of Oxford 
into our parochial pulpits. We foresaw the powerful effect of some of 
these important tracts on the great body of the Clergy ; but were hardly 
prepared for the rapidity with which, we are informed, they are making 
their way in both our universities, or for so early a proof of their 
influence beyond the walls of the universities, and the mere inquiries of 
learned retirement and the seclusion of the study, as is here afforded us 
in four valuable lectures “ On the Holy Catholic Church.” We have 
said these two books are closely united in the subjects of which they 
treat ; so much so, indeed, that we think one title would Have done for 
both. Every author has a perfect right to choose a title for his book ; 
but, had we been consulted on the matter, we must confess we should 
have preferred to either or both the titles, respectively selected by the 
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writers, one which stated their design to be a treatise on the principles 
of true Catholicism. Such a title would amply vindicate our own right 
to the venerable name of Catholic, whilst it would guard against those 
misapprehensions and misrepresentations whereby, on all occasions, 
both Romanists, and those whom Mr. Newman designates as the adhe- 
rents of “‘ Popular,” or “* Ultra-Protestantism,” endeavour to confound 
Catholicism with the Roman and Papal systems. Accordingly, the cry 
of Popery is loudly raised against Dr. Pusey, Mr. Newman, and also 
Mr. Keble, and their other colleagues in the publication of the “* Tracts 
for the Times ;” and in this respect, also, we trace an important resem- 
blance, or rather identity in the results, which we think every candid 
inquirer must arrive at in reading these two works; viz. that nothing 
can be more completely at variance with the whole Roman and Papal 
system than that “ Via Media,” advocated under the name of Catho- 
licism, by the writers of this school. Many persons, at first, were 
startled at the advocacy of these principles, and felt some suspicion, and 
much misgiving, as to their tendency. The second work at the head of 
this article, we suspect, was written to show that these suspicions, and 
fears, and misgivings were groundless. True, our authors do not use 
harsh and bitter language against Rome—but they do more; instead of 
abusing, they discriminate, and “judge the Church of Rome to be a 
wicked servant out of her own mouth,” and by her own professed prin- 
ciples. They, indeed, speak tenderly of our sister’s fall, if, haply, words 
of love may win her back: she is still an angel, though one, how fallen! 
she is not a mere system of original falsehood, but of truth perverted, 
and oh! how perverted! Hear Mr. Newman’s declaration on this 
head :— 


Let us be sure that she is our enemy, and will do us mischief woen she can. 
In saying and acting on this conviction, we need not depart from christian 
ebarity towards her. We must deal with her as we would towards a friend who 
is visited by derangement; in great affliction, with all affectionate tender 
thoughts, with tearful regret and a broken heart, but still with a steady eye and 
a firm hand. For in truth she is a church beside herself, abounding in noble 
gifts and rightful titles, but unable to use them religiously; crafty, obstinate, 
wilful, malicious, cruel, unnatural, as madmen are. Or rather, she may be said 
to resemble a demoniac, possessed with principles, thoughts, and tendencies, 
not her own, in outward form and in outward powers what God made her, but 
ruled within by en inexorable spirit, who is sovereign in his management over 
her, and must subtle and most successful in the use of her gifts. Thus she is 
her real self only in uame, and, till God vouchsafe to restore her, we must 
treat her as if she were that evil one which governs her. 


In short, so far from the least tendency to Romanism in Mr. Newman, 
we are persuaded that a more powerful work against the pretensions 
and claims of that exclusive and schismatic system has never been 
written in our language, than this which has now proceeded from his 
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pen. Even if space permitted us, we should feel it impossible, by 
extracts, to do justice to his work, the whole of which we recommend to 
the most serious consideration, and the frequent perusal of all, and 
especially of the Clergy; we therefore pass on to the consideration of 
the Lectures by Mr. Irons. 

The first of these lectures is thus entitled—‘‘ The Catholic Church a 


” 


Witness against False Philosophizing :” and in this, Mr. Irons has these 


admirable observations :— 


Many there are who formally appeal to God’s holy Word in proof of their 
opinions ; but few go to that word to get their opinions. For I have found 
that when the plain words of God are brought to some men, they set themselves, 
as they say, to “explain” them, instead of submitting to them, and believing 
simply what their Heavenly Father says. Surely a much shorter Bible would 
have suited such persons; for it would seem that they have first of all embraced 
one or two, so called, “ spiritual” principles, and have then followed them out 
systematically ; constructing a religious theory by mere human reasonings and 
fallible deductions: whatever opposes their scheme they simply consider “a 
difficulty to be elucidated ”—and thus they seem to appeal to the Scriptures, 
not so much to learn God’s truth, as to see “ whether God is of their opinion.” 
—Pp. 13, 14. 


In this lecture, also, he shows the manner in which, by the institution 
of his visible church, founded by the apostles, God hath, in every age, 
preserved and propagated the true faith; and in so doing, he marks out 
the plan and design of his four lectures :— 


We have to observe, then, somewhat in detail, the manner in which Christ’s 
holy catholic church hath thus, from age to age, vindicated his truth, against 
False philosophy—against Romanism—against Schism—and against Rationalism. 
The first of these subjects will occupy the remainder of our attention at this 
time. In the three following Lectures, the errors of the Romanist, the Schis- 
matic, and the Rationalist, will severally come under review ; and, | trust, we 
shall find that there hath ever been to Christ’s faithful people a “ sure word of 
living testimony ”—a “light shining in a dark place ;” and, in a word, that it 
hath ever been both their safety and wisdom to confess with humility, “We 
believe in the holy Catholic Church.”—Pp. 31, 32. 


He shows the dangers to which revealed truth was exposed in the 
first age of the Church, in these words :— 


Let it not, however, be imagined, that the early sects were all of small im- 
portance, or had but few adherents, or were unsanctioned by great names, and 
even some distinguished churches. The Marcionites and Montanists in the 
second century; the Sabellians, Manichees, and others in the third, were but 
too numerous: and, to take a still more painful example, in the learned and 
zealous church of Alexandria, the fascinations of false philosophy were fear- 
fully successful in seducing multitudes from the “ simplicity that 1s in Christ.” 
A corrupt species of Platonism was brought to explain the mysteries of the 
faith, and a system of scriptural interpretation introduced, not simply unsound 
in itself, but capable of almost unlimited abuse, Never were the words of 
inspiration more fatally and painfully fulfilled: ‘ The wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God,” 1 Cor. iii. 19. The Alexandrian school eventually led 
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the way to the Arian controversy in the fourth century. The enemies of the 
truth were able to represent the high mysteries of the christian faith as if they 
had been derived from the philosophy of the academy; while, on the other 
hand, the Alexandrian church indulged in a dangerous mysticism which proved 
but too contagious to the neighbouring churches.”—Pp. 35, 36. 


Now, here we must confess our opinion that Mr. Irons bears much 
too hard on the church of Alexandria. Arius, although, at the time of the 
Controversy which bears his name, a presbyter in that church, origi- 
nally came from Antioch ; and, therefore, the blame of this heresy seems 
justly to be ascribed rather to Antioch than to Alexandria. But we 
protest against making individual churches bear the blame of those 
heresies which sprung up among their individual members; those 
heresies ought to be attributed, not to the fault of the churches, but to 
the unholy passions in which they originated; as far as they were in- 
fluenced or called forth by external circumstances, they will be found, 
we are persuaded, to have been influenced by the general state of 
thought and philosophy, which were prevalent in the world at large, 
rather than by any specific causes which can be fairly traced to the 
churches to which their first propagators belonged. The fantastic 
dogmas of the early heretics, and their attempts to amalgamate the doc- 
trines of Christianity with existing systems of philosophy, were just 
what might have been expected. The great moral revolution which 
had taken place in the world, by the spread and establishment of the 
gospel,—a revolution which overturned all existing systems,—would 
naturally cause such attempts as these; the existing boundaries were 
broken down, and time would be required before the precise limits of faith 
and philosophy could be ascertained. And, though the faithful believer 
would adhere to the simplicity of apostolical tradition, still the tendency 
of unhallowed speculation would lead men, in the interval, to try various 
plans of reconciling their faith with the systems of human philosophy in 
which they had been educated, before they would see the necessity of 
acquiescing with child-like humility in the new wisdom which had come 
from above. Such efforts of human reason are highly reprehensible in 
themselves ; yet they arose from the cast and peculiar character of the 
state of men’s minds at that period, and ought not, in fairness, to be laid 
to the charge of particular churches. 

The second lecture is thus inscribed, —‘* The Catholic Church a 
Witness against Roman Corruption ;” and we now give a few sentences, 
in order to show how little danger there is of those who maintain the 
great doctrines of Catholicism falling into the errors of the Romish 
church, on the one hand, or into that error, whereby every man becomes 
a church unto himself, on the other :— 


Arguing from rational grounds alone, I should be apt to conclude, that the 
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certain infallibility of a church would prevent even the possibility of a mora 
obedience, or rational faith; it would leave nothing optional—nothing voluntary. 
However gratifying the notion of infallible teaching may be to our natural 
carelessness and inaction in spiritual things, it seems to me to be wholly irre- 
concileable with a moral submission to God’s laws. For there can be no virtue, 
nor even praiseworthy faith, among men, if the knowledge of truth is thus 
reduced to an involuntary and mechanical sort of certainty. In this case, too, 
what need could there be of prayer or any other christian means of knowledge ? 
And in exact accordance with this reasoning it is found, that a blind reliance on 
infallible teaching has too often produced moral inactivity among the multitude ; 
both with those who trust the infallible teaching of a church, and those who 
boast of the infallible teaching of the Spirit.—Pp. 45, 46. 

The criterion of the purity and truth of any particular church is, its con- 
formity with the general body of apostolic communities, i.e. the Catholic 
church from the beginning. And though no church is infallible, it must, in 
general, be safer to rely on a true branch of the Catholic church, than on 
individual judgment. It may be said that this is a less certain test of truth than 
the simple one furnished by the church of Rome; which, in one sense, may be 
indeed admitted ; but, perhaps, for that very reason this test is better suited to 
moral agents ; for whom it could hardly be fit, and certainly not profitable, to 
put a blind and lazy confidence in a church professedly secure from all error 
(and it is certain, as we before hinted, that a belief in her own infallibility, 
instead of benefiting, has been the greatest snare to the church of Rome 
herself, and the greatest hinderance to the detection and amendment of acknow- 
ledged evils), But, after all, the question is not—Which is now esteemed the 
more certain test of truth—the Romanists’ or ours?—the question is—Which 
was the admitted test—Catholicity? or, Infallibility ?— Which did the primitive 
Christians do? did they profess to believe in the truth of the holy catholic 
chureh? or in the particular infallibility of some one church? Whoever pro- 
fesses to think the latter, must do so in ignorance, or in defiance of faet. It 
has been examined with some care, and it does not appear that the notion of 
church infallibility was ever derived from any words of  varihemed or entertained 
by any christian church, or defended by the catholic Fathers for several 
hundred years; and until this does appear, and that, too, very plainly, no 
thinking man who wishes to be right in religion, will choose to rely on a foun- 
dation so weak and ill-supported.—Pp. 50—52. 


And again :— 


I desire not to speak harshly of the opinions or practice of any Church; 
more especially a church descended from St. Peter and St. Paul, as is the 
church of Rome; I wish not to drag exultingly to light the revolting corruptions 
of any particular time, in order to triumph rudely over detected sin. Invective 
may please the partizan, but will never convince the erring; I rather love the 
gentler and more Christ-like spirit of our sacred poet: 


** Speak lightly of our sister's fall ! 
Who knows if tender love 

Will win her, at our patient call, 
The surer path to prove?” 


Nevertheless, I have a serious duty to perform ; believing, as I do, that the 
church of Rome has fearfully fallen from the truth, and even imposed her own 
corruptions on the churches which hold communion with her, I cannot refrain 
from condemning such errors as are adopted on principle, and such especially as 
are pregnant with consequences fatal to the souls of men ; for these, surely, are 
errors which no honest Christian dares to hide.—P. 56. 
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And yet again:—-‘‘ The church of Rome practically teaches, that 
deeds of self-denial, mortification, and the like (which are termed Pe- 
nance), have a sacramental efficacy, apart from the mind and motive of 
the man who performs them :”— 

The Catholic church, for many hundreds of years, did not hold Penance to 
be a sacrament. The dreadful effect of considering it such, most certainly has 
been, to make men trifle with sin, and overlook the only Atonement ! 

Even the sincere Christian must find that the doctrine of Penance constantly 
interferes with what St. Paul calls “growing in grace "—being “transformed in the 
spirit of the mind ”—and “ going on to perfection.” Ask yourself, then, whether 
there be any real moral value in any outward act; unless it be proved to be 
sacramental ?/—Then bear in mind that Penance was not considered to be such, 
by the catholic church from the beginning—and then decide whether it is not 
safer to reject this doctrine, and believe, as “we believe in the holy catholic 
church.””—P. 60. 


The conclusion of this lecture may be considered as a fair specimen 
of Mr. Irons’ style. 

The subject of the third lecture is,—‘‘ The Catholic Church a Witness 
against Schism ;” but the fourth, the title of which is—‘‘ The Catholic 
Church a Witness against Rationalism,” is decidedly the most import- 
ant of these four discourses; and we fear, however, that any mere 
extracts would fail to give a fair impression of the whole ;—it should be 
read throughout to be properly appreciated. The text is taken from 
John xx. 29, “‘ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 

In this discourse, Mr. Irons thus defines rationalism :—“ To rational- 
ize, is to reason incorrectly ; to demand proof, where proof is impos- 
sible; to seek reasons, which the nature of the subject-matter does not 
admit of.”” Those who thus act, he divides into two classes, the Spiri- 
tualists, and the Moralists ; and, although those terms are evidently 
used in an unusual, and perhaps even an improper sense, yet it is evi- 
dent, that he means by the Spiritualists, those who reduce all religion to 
the test of feeling, and inward conviction ; while, by the Moralists, he 
means those who reduce every thing to the standard of human under- 
standing. 

The following is the last of the ‘“‘notes” appended to these 
lectures :— 

No scholar, who will examine the controversy at all, pretends to doubt that 
our line of bishops is a true one. The Romanists, therefore, generally avoid 
the topic. Some confusion of thought, however, often arises on the subject of 
the episcupal succession, from the supposition (which really seems to be enter- 
tained by many,) that a bishop is consecrated by a predecessor in the same see. 
Hence it is thought to be an objection to our claims of apostolic descent, that 
our bishops were ordained by those of another church ; and it is not unfrequently 


said, that we “derive our orders from the church of Rome.” Now this is not 
the fact. (See Bishop Godwin’s Catalogue of our succession.) It is true, 
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indeed, that some Roman bishops have sometimes consecrated English, and 
other, bishops, just as some bishops of other churches have consecrated Roman 
: bishops. But it should be recollected, that no single church on earth has a 
private line of solitary succession, to which no other church bas contributed. 
The popes, or bishops of Rome, for their own ordination, are indebted to the 
bishops of other churches, just in the same manner as other churches are to 
them. 

It is the glory of the apostolic succession that it is not particular—but 
CATHOLIC, flowing through ALL the churches— which all contribute to swell the 
mighty stream of pure yet intermingled waters (originally descending from the 
Fount of Life and Grace, which 1800 years ago was opened first for “the 
house of David, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem”). And thus, in the most 
vital sense, every church is intimately united, by means of its Bishops catholi- 
cally ordained, to the “holy church throughout all tne world;” the body 
catholic. —Notes, pp. 143, 144. 





This note, of course, disposes of the objections of the Romanist, who 
argues, that because Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was deputed by the Pope, therefore the Church of England must needs 
be subject to him ; and also, of the objection of the Dissenters, that we 
derive our orders from the see of Rome. Yet, as an argumentum ad 
hominem, we may adduce the real fact; viz. that our orders were not 
derived from the bishops of Rome. Augustine was consecrated, not by 
the Bishop of Rome, but by the Bishop of Arles, in France, who derived 
his line from Ephesus, and from the evangelist St.John. And it is a 
singular, we may almost say a providential fact, that there is the 
strongest evidence for believing, that the original British church also 
derived its orders from the same source. Whoever reads Palmer's 
** Origines Liturgicz,” will find the strongest evidence for a belief, that 
the Irish Liturgy was the same as that of Ancient Gaul, which was 
derived originally from Ephesus ; and the origin of the Liturgy seems 
also to point out the original of the orders of the church which used it. 
Now, there can be no reasonable doubt that the ancient and first British 
church of this country was the same as that of Ireland; and if so, 
then the first English bishops derived their orders from the ancient 
Gallican church ; and so, ultimately, traced up their apostolical descent, 
not to Rome, but to Ephesus and St. John. 

Before we conclude this review, we cannot but lay before our readers 
the following observations of Mr. Newman, which apply equally to the 
Romanist who pretends the necessity for an infallible external guide, 
and to the Spiritualist, (to use the language of Mr. Irons,) who equally 
pretends the necessity of an internal infallible witness :— 


As well might we say, that the man who acts upon a letter from a friend does 
not believe his friend, because he is not infallibly sure the letter is not forged, 
as deny that such men have real faith as hear the church and obey, though they 
have no assurance that in reporting God’s words she cannot err. Nay, doubt 
may even be said to be implied in a Christian’s faith. Not that infallible 
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certainty would take away all trial of our hearts, and force us to obey, nor, 
again, as if nothing were cleariy told us by revelation, for much is; but that 
the greater the uncertainty, the fuller exercise there is of our earnestness in 
seeking the truth, and of our moral sagacity in tracing and finding it. As 
reasonably, then, might fear, despondency, dulness of mind, or heaviness of 
spirit, be judged inconsistent with faith as doubt. Imperfection of every kind, 
moral and natural, is a trial or temptation, and is met by striving and acting against 
it. When St. Thomas doubted of his (Christ's) resurrection, far from justifying his 
demand for an infallible witness, he declared that he was but diminishing his 
blessedness by giving him a higher evidence of the miracle than he had already 
received, This is only parallel to what we see in the course of nature; the 
proofs of the being of a God are not written on the sun and sky, nor the precepts 
of morality spoken from a Urim and Thummim. To require such definite and 
clear notices of truth, is to hanker after the Jewish law, a system of less mys- 
terious information, as well as less generous faith.—Pp,. 104—106. 

There is one point of unspeakable importance touched on incidentally 
by Mr. Newman; viz. the terms of Communion. The church of 
Rome re-baptizes converts from our church, and requires a particular 
renunciation of our alleged errors; and an attempt to impose a similar 
yoke upon converts to our church, from Romanism or Dissent, has 
sometimes been made. During the early part of the last century, the 
attempt was made to render this /egal/y obligatory, but happily failed ; 
and we have lately seen a ritual used for this purpose, in some parts of 
Ireland, by our own church. This is, of course, quite uncanonical ; 
and moreover, it is uncatholic. The Apostles’ Creed is the only term 
of church-membership. And, if it be argued, that the Church itself 
has added to the words, and altered the phraseology of the creed; what 
says Mr. Newman ? that the Church simply explained, but never added 
to the Articles which had come down to her by tradition from the apo- 
stolic ages. 

The phrases, “God of God, light of light,” and the like, were 
not the invention of the Nicene Fathers ; but these, and the other phrases, 
which ultimately were incorporated into the creed, had been used in 
some churches from the beginning ; and the Nicene Fathers did but 
adopt them into the universal creed, on the authority of apostolic tra- 
dition ; and that, not as a new doctrine, or even an enlargement of the 
old doctrine, but as its authorized exposition itself, not invented at 
Nice, but come down from tradition. The Nicene Creed, therefore, 
was not even a new exposition, but simply one formed out of creeds 
already in existence, from the very beginning. We fear that few per- 
sons have ever considered the point here so powerfully proved by 
Mr. Newman; and we never recollect having seen it placed in the same 
light as it is by him. (See pages 271, 272.) If there is one part of his 
work more important than the rest, it is that part in which the above 
observations occur; a part which would be most advantageously 
studied both by Romanists and Dissenters, and Spiritualists among 
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ourselves, who are for imposing mere articles of religion, or private 
opinion, as articles of faith, and communion with the one holy visible 
catholic church. The Creed, thus made the condition of baptism, and 
term of communion, was in use long before the holy Scriptures of the 
New Testament weré collected into one volume; of this creed, the 
Church is not only the depositary and keeper, but the witness also; the 
existence of these fundamental doctrines of the gospel, all along from 
the beginning, and their requisition, as terms of communion, are facts ; 
and to the truth of these facts, the Church is an unquestionable witness. 
Whether we are more in accordance with the dictates of christian charity, 
and a truly catholic spirit, who adhere only to the Creed, as the term 
of communion, or the Romanists and Dissenters, who add fresh articles 
and other terms, is a question which surely does not need discussion, 

These, and similar writings, are of inestimable value at the present 
moment. Almost every where, except in this country, the noble effects 
of the Reformation have been marred and ruined by Rationalistic princi- 
ples. Geneva, the seat of Calvin himself, is the stronghold of Soci- 
nianism ; the Protestantism of Germany and Holland is deeply infected 
with Rationalism ; whilst we fear that the subtle poison is not suffi- 
ciently guarded against even in our own country, ‘The fact is, that 
certain loud professions, and the use of a certain technical phraseology, 
have so long passed current with what is called ‘‘ the religious world,” 
in this country and America, as marks and tests of depth and earnest- 
ness of religious conviction, and real piety, that we are inclined to think 
that almost any system, however erroneous and anti-scriptural, if it be 
only concealed under these external disguises, may be passed off upon 
matikind; and those who wish to aim at higher attainments, and a 
greater seriousness in religion, than the generality of Christians, are, it 
is evident, peculiarly liable to be thus imposed upon. The “ Dissenters 
ought especially to take warning from their past history; which, from 
the revolution downwards, exhibits so fearful a declension, in numerous 
instances, from high orthodoxy, on most of the leading points of chris- 
tian doctrine, into the very depths of Socianinism. The very best inten- 
tions are no excuse for an unhallowed interference with the simple word 
of revelation ; and all such interference must be strenuously opposed, 
even when it professes the seemingly harmless purpose of making the 
gospel more spiritual, or its views more evangelical. Let, then, the 
spiritual religionists of the present day beware of the snares which are 
spread for them ; let them not think it unnecessary that such works as 
these under review should draw their attention so strongly to the point 
of danger. It is in this view that we rejoice to make known more 
extensively these, and similar works, in order thereby to cerrect the 
insidious poison which is so frequently propagated under the name and 
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pretence of spiritual religion. ‘‘ When the enemy hath come in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord is lifting up a standard against him.’ 
Isaiah lix. 19. 


Art. I1.—Christian Institutes : a Series of Discourses and Tracts, 
Selected, Arranged Systematically, and Illustrated with Notes. By 
Curistorner Worpswortu, D.D. Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Rector of Buxted with Uckfield, Sussex. In four 
volumes. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 1837. 


A Most acceptable, and very judicious compilation! We have heard it 
said, indeed, by some cynical critics, that any man, having access to 
books, and the use of his fingers, might employ his scissors in the col- 
lection of such materials as are concocted in these tracts. It is for- 
gotten, we submit, that three things are requisite to the composition of 
such volumes, besides the opportunity and the manipulation so con- 
temptuously mentioned: viz. painful study of the books open to 
inspection, and judicious selection of topics, and the general collocation 
and arrangement of the scattered materials into one harmonious sequence. 
Our pious and learned author, equally admirable as a divine, a 
moralist, and a politician, will be found to have accomplished his laud- 
able purpose with infinite success. If his prior labours, his general 
character, and his public situation, raised our expectations to no ordinary 
height, we are pleased to add that such hopes have been abundantly 
realized. The work is affectionately inscribed to students in the Uni- 
versities, and to the junior members of the several learned and liberal 
professions, and to the upper classes of society in general, with an 
earnest desire of promoting their intellectual, moral, and spiritual im- 
provement. 

To review this elaborate series of tracts, would be an idle waste of 
our time, and indeed hardly compatible with the design of our pages, 
in which, whether for good or for evil report, we are wont to embalm the 
memory of modern authors, without retrospective reference to writers of 
olden times. Weare glad, however, to renew our familiar acquaintance 
with those giants of learning, and those prodigies of wisdom, whom 
Dr. Wordsworth has so happily introduced to our notice in this harmo- 
nious levée of resuscitative worthies !— Barrow and Taylor, Clarendon 
and Burke, Chillingworth and Hooker, Sanderson and Horsley, Baxter 
and Butler, South and Overall, Wall and Hey, Casaubon, Sandys, 
and Mason,—here meet together in fraternal amity, and mutual col- 
loquy ; and whilst, in the perusal of the “ Institutes” before us, we 
listen te their concordant lessons, we seem almost to hold converse with 
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them in the region of disembodied spirits, und to hear them in palpable 
conference, holding communion with each other upon the sundry topics 
on which they are assembled to instruct us. ‘* O praeclarum diem, 
cum ad illum divinum animorum concilium goetumque proficiscar, cum- 
que ex hac turba et colluvione discedam !’* 

In these “evil days,” when the theories and the language of public and 
influential men, respecting education, are such as to affect every Chris- 
tian with feelings of fear for the future prospects of England, and of 
disgust at the flippant and impious machinations of the abettors of 
‘« Useful Knowledge,” and the patronizers of ‘‘ Penny Magazines,” and 
unstamped ‘‘ Newspapers,” teeming with principles of infidelity, and 
advocating maxims of republican licentiousness ; it is some consolation 
that our universities are still permitted to retain the privilege of being 
places of “ sound learning and religious education!” And we hail this 
pious attempt of the Master of Trinity College, to promote the welfare 
and improvement of the vast multitudes of students entrusted to his 
care, with unmixed satisfaction. If, from time to time, he has been led 
to consider of the best means of providing for the institution of the 
youth entrusted to the discipline of Cambridge, in polite literature, and 
in abstract science,—not to have felt an equal solicitude that its due 
place of dignity and consideration should be secured to that highest 
science, without which, all other knowledge is mere foolishness, —would 
have manifested an indifference to their spiritual welfare. The religious 
education of students at Cambridge, the present Master of Trinity being 
appealed to, is not even yet, notwithstanding recent improvements, what 
it ought to be. 

To remedy this defect, is the wise and holy object of the judicious 
discourses here arranged and illustrated by our editor. He would make 
religious instruction, begun at home, and prosecuted at school, consum- 
mated in the university, by all the students, during their undergraduate 
years. 

The lawyer, the physician, the soldier, the country gentleman, the man of 
rank, the legislator, the statesman—when and where shall they severally get the 
timely and solid foundations of all this knowledge, and all the mighty strength 
and blessing that comes by it; when and where shall aber. contract the bent and 
bias, the taste and love for it, which shall yo along with them through life to 
their own incalculable benefit, and that of all they love,—their family, their 
friends, their neighbourhood, and their country,—and gather strength with 
increasing years, and never leave them, whether in life or death ; where shall 


they get it, if not here and now? Hereafter, as I have said, in the great bulk 
of all these cases, will prove too late a day.—Preface, p. xiv. 


But, where shall we discover a system of instruction on these 
momentous points, fit for the perusal, and suited to the capacities of 





* Cic. de Senect. § xxiii. 
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youthful students at college? A course of lectures adapted to such an 
end should be comprehensive, yet not tediously diffuse; plain, yet not 
meagre ; solid, yet not profoundly abstruse ; rational, yet not cold; 
pious, yet not enthusiastic; and orthodox, yet not illiberal. But 
where, again we ask, where, in the wide field of English literature, can 
we hope to find a treatise of this character? We shall search in vain 
for an author whose pretensions may justify even a distant approach to 
the required standard of excellence. In this unhappy dearth, our 
learned Master has undertaken and executed the work upon our table : 


—a work, whose aim should be to build up the love of Christianity upon and 
along with the knowledge of it; present religion to the youthful mind in the 
attractive and the commanding form in which it has a right to be presented ; 
maintained, that is, and illustrated, as it ought, by the strongest powers, and the 
choicest graces of the affections, the reason, and the imagination, through the 
voice of the wise and pious, the eloquent and the good; and so a suitable 
occupation be supplied tor a due share of such seasons as can and ought to be 
set apart for sacred meditation and exercise; where we may be warranted in 
specifying to the student his Sundays, the holidays of the Church, and his 
academical vacations; and wherefore shall we not add, some portion, though 
not large, of many days, or most days, or all days? And thus, with these small 
regular and habitual accessions of instruction, conviction, and impression, the 
gains, I calculated, might in due time, be above the price of rubies.—Preface, 
pp. Xvi. XVIi. 

Such is the design of the Institutes before us. The method pursued 
in their execution, and the classification of the materials, are such, we 
think, as cannot fail to be beneficial to the mental training and advance- 
ment of those whom our pious author is desirous of serving. 

The first volume is dedicated to three main subjects, (besides some 
few preliminary remarks on the study of theology,)—the evidences of 
natural and of revealed religion ; the principles of natural law in gene- 
ral, and of moral philosophy in particular; and thirdly, to a systematic 
development of the main doctrines of revealed religion. Such is the 
general scheme of the first volume. But, on account of their confessed 
importance, the doctrines of revelation are wisely resumed in the second 
volume, wherein we find more elaborate discourses on the articles of the 
Creed, and on other principal topics of Christianity ; on man’s duties to 
his Maker, to his fellow-creatures, and to himself. Our author’s third 
volume embraces the consideration of the principles of civil and eccle- 
siastical polity, and the obligations of men, both as citizens and as church- 
men. The fourth volume is devoted to polemical theology,—a difficult 
and delicate subject ; yet, difficult and delicate as it is, our learned 
compiler has executed this portion of his labours with great judgment 
and soundest discretion. Reason, antiquity, and Scripture, are the 
storehouses whence he has brought his arguments, as embodied and set 
forth in the imperishable writings of the immortal champions of religion 
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and of government. Whoever wishes to have the pith and marrow of 
the elaborate controversies, whether Popish, or Puritan, or Schismatical, 
or Radical, which formerly distracted, or at present agitate, the fabric of 
society, both ecclesiastical and civil, may consult the pages of the 
“ Christian Institutes ” of Dr. Wordsworth, with a certainty of meeting 
with ample instruction upon these interesting themes. 

The end of his undertaking, and the general scheme by which he has 
attempted to attain the end, being thus far explained, our author enters 
into an exposition of the nature and quality of the materials of his work. 
He shall speak for himself :— 





The writers from whom the selections have been made, it will be seen, are 
principally of the number of the sons of Anak in these departments of English 
literature; the authors most distinguished for a high tone of feeling, and for 
robust and manly powers of thought. This kind of choice has been made, it 
might not be unreasonable to suppose, for one motive, because seldom has our 
country stood in greater need of both these kinds of assistance. But, without 
stooping to any merely temporary considerations, this is the sort of food of 
which it is to be wished that the youth of England should always have at hand 
a well-selected and adequate supply. Therefore it is, as my reader will see, 
that I have gone, among the clergy, to Jewell, and Hooker, and Taylor, and 
Sanderson, and Barrow, and Butler; and among the laity, to Bacon, and Sandys, 
and Clarendon, and Burke. These names stand in need of no encomium or 
apology from me. And happy will it be for my youthful reader, if the specimens 
of these great and good men here put into his hands, shall so win upon his 
judgment and affections as to he adopted for his companions and guides through 
life. —Preface, pp. xx. xxi. 


Our readers will be surprised, we doubt not, at the repeated recourse 
had, in the work under review, to the writings of Richard Baxter, of 
nonconformist notoriety, around whose name so many painful associa- 
tions connect themselves. Had we been @ secretis to our learned editor, 
it is our persuasion that we should have dissuaded him from so large a 
use of the labours of the quondam minister of Kidderminster. Not that 
we would cavalierly tilt at a Roundhead, who officiated as chaplain to an 
army in rebellion against its king; we are willing to forget such blots, 
attributing them to the times rather than to the man! Our objection 
to the introduction of Baxter rests upon different grounds ; and mainly 
upon the liberties which Dr. Wordsworth has found it necessary to take 
with the Nonconformists’ Catechism, though they are said to have been 
“almost entirely in the way of omission.”* In this proceeding, we are 
never sure whether Baxter be our instructor, or Dr. Wordsworth. And 
we entertain some misgiving, that even the name of Baxter may raise a 
prejudice against the “ Institutes” in the minds of some youthful students, 
which may seriously diminish the popularity, and sadly detract from 
the usefulness of Dr. Wordsworth’s volumes. It is in vain to say that 








* Preface, p. Xxiv. 
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such prejudices are unreasonable and childish ; the melancholy truth is, 
that impediments of this sort perpetually arise to thwart our best 
schemes of instruction. And we daily discover, that an idle prejudice 
or. distaste against a suspected and unpopular teacher, will render his 
wisest efforts to persuade, “a vain thing,” and that men doggedly refuse 
to hear the voice of an unwelcome charmer, ‘‘ charm he never so wisely.” 

We would just add, whilst upon this head, that Secker seems in our 
judgment to be the author, rather than Nowell, whom we should have 
associated with Dr. Wordsworth’s galaxy of splendid names, in the room 
of old Baxter, for whose “‘ Catechism,” nevertheless, in the pages before 
us, we are free to declare that we entertain very considerable respect. 
If it be forbidden to us to say, upon so grave a theme, that his ucubra- 
tions have often afforded us amusement; perhaps we may confess, with- 
out offence, that the casuistry of the Puritan minister has sometimes 
been a source of surprise. Who, indeed, will not raise his hands in 
attitude of astonishment at discovering Baxter amongst the patrons of 
horse-racing and cock-fighting? Yet so indeed it is; and here is the 
evidence to prove it :— 

Q. 12. Is it lawful to try masteries for a prize or wager; as ruoning of men 
or horses, cock-fights, fencing, wrestling, contending in arts, &c.? 

A. It is not lawful to do it. 

1. Out of covetousness, desiring to get another man’s money, though to his 
loss and grief. 

2. Nor by crueity, as hazarding men’s lives by overstriving, in running, y 
wrestling, fencing, &c. But if it be used as a manly recreation, and no more 
laid on the wager than is meet to be spent on a recreation, and may be justly 
spared without covetousness, or hurting another, | know not but it may be 
lawfully done.*—Vol. I. p. 450. 










Those who may sometimes have been present at a horse-race, and 
who have not always resisted the temptation of an animating fox-chase, 
(“a manly recreation!” will thank old Baxter for this liberal privilege, 
and no doubt will beg leave to commend it to the worshipful company 
of sour Puritans, who now-a-days decry “creature comforts,” and all 
worldly amusements, as inconsistent with a state of grace, and as indu- 
bitable forerunners of perdition ! 

We had almost forgotten to notice a part of Dr. Wordsworth’s “ Insti- 
tutes,” with which we have been singularly delighted. We allude to the 
Notes by which his work is accompanied, and of which the learned 
compiler writes thus :— 















I have not been studious to multiply them, where I did not think some good 
purpose would be answered. Some consist of references, for the sake of com- 












* The title of Baxter’s book, thus recommended to the young students of Cam- 
bridge, by the Master of Trinity, is, “ The Catechizing of Families, useful also to 
Schoolmasters, and to Tutors and Students in the Universities.’ 
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parison and further illustration, to other parts of the collection, or to additional 
authorities, by means of which the particular subject in question may be further 
prosecuted. Other purposes which I aimed at, were, to awaken attention to 
the passage commented upon, as more than ordinarily noticeable for its facts, 
or for its argument; and sometimes to question or correct, but much more 
trequently to confirm and substantiate my author’s positions, by additional 
evidence, and further illustrations, bearing, as the case may be, upon his facts, 
or on his reasoning.— Preface, pp. xxiv. xxv. 

We trust that our readers are now supplied with the means of forming 
a correct judgment upon the nature and design of the valuable collection 
before them. We cannot permit ourselves to doubt that it will chal- 
lenge the serious attention, and minister to the substantial improvement 
of those for whose benefit it is designed. These, indeed, are “ Insti- 
tutes,” which all may read with advantage, whether male or female, 
whether young or old, who would be guided by christian principles, 
and be built up in the faith and knowledge, the spirit and temper of the 
gospel, as embodied and set forth in its best profession,—‘ that of the 
church of England.” To the members of that church we heartily com- 
mend these volumes ; of which, in conclusion, we assume the privilege 
of saying, with especial reference to the junior students, to whom they 
are inscribed,— 


“ Nosse omnia hec salus est adolescentulis.’’* 


Far be it from us to say aught, in an ungenerous spirit of rivalry, 
with regard to the profane studies of the university of Cambridge. We 
are anxious only that religion should take the lead; that the scholar 
should be completed in the Christian. Comparing secular with divine 
learning, we would say,—‘‘ Czetera, neque temporum sunt, neque zta- 
tum omnium, neque locorum ; hee studia adolescentiam alunt, senec- 
tutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium 
prebent; delectant domi, non impediunt foris; pernoctant nobiscum, 
peregrinantur, rusticantur.” + 


ees 
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Sermons to a Country Congregation. departed this life; but any farther in- 
By A. W. Hare, A.M. late Fel- timation of his history than that con- 
low of New College, and Rector of tained in the title-page, is looked for 
Alton, Barnes. First Vol. London : in vain ; this we regret, as some me- 
Hatchard. 1836. Pp, 502, morial, however slight, would have 

From the dedication of this volume, been acceptable, we should think, both 

we learn that its author has, alas, to the public and his parishioners. Of 
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the discourses themselves, we have 
only to say, that they are solema 
and affecting, and full of vigour and 
earnestness; at the same time, we 
cannot but think that among many 
excellencies of style, too great fami- 
liarity of thought and expression is a 
considerable drawback. Of the sen- 
timents we would say, that although 
quite orthodox, there is so little men- 
tion of the holy sacraments and ordi- 
nances of the Church, as would lead 
us to think the author had paid less 
attention to these subjects than was 


required of a son of the Church of 


England. These, undoubtedly, are 
defects in the Sermons; yet, with 
these abatements, we can recommend 
them as likely to prove very useful. 


Confirmation : its Nature, Importance, 
and Benefits, with Practical Hints 

- for Catechumens, By the Rev. Tuo- 
mas Gairrirus, A.M., Minister of 
Ram's Chapel, Homerton, Author 
of “ The Spiritual Life,” §c. Lon- 
don: Burns, and Rivingtons, and 
Hatchard. 1837. 


AN enlarged extract from the author’s 
“Lectures on Confirmation and the 
Lord’s Supper,” for the purpose of 
distribution ; 12 copies for 10s. 6d. 


-_-- 


Pulpit Lectures on the Epistles of Paul 
the Apostle to Timothy ; delivered 
in the Parish Church of Hampton, 
Middlesex. the Rev. HENRY 
Roper Stave, LL.B. Evening Lec- 
turer. Translator of the “ Defence 
of Socrates,” and Author of other 
theological and literary Works. 
London : Shetwood. 1837. Pp.162. 


Tuese Sermons are very simple and 
plain; ably exposing Romish errors, 
and powerfully advocating Protestant 
truths. They are dedicated to the 
Queen. 


Original and Select Hymns: a Com- 
panion to Sacred Poetry. London : 
Van Voorst. 1837. Pp. 336. 


We think there is a slight mistake in 
the title. 
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Christian Trials: a Narrative from real 
Life. By the Author of the * Bread 
of Deceit,” “ The Way of Peace,” 
“ The First Cut Lilies,” §c. Lon- 
don: Seeleys. 1837. Pp. 161. 


Or the kind, a most excellent book. 





The Young Churchman's . Advocate ; 
embodying, by Question and Answer, 
historical and scriptural Proofs of the 
truth and purity of those Tenets and 
Rites of the Established Charch, 
against which chiefly Objections have 
been raised by Dissenters: By J. A. 
THoRNWAITE, Author of “ The 
Young Churchman’s Manual ;” 
* Ethics for Youth,” &c. Second 
Edition.” London: Groombridge. 
1837. Pp. 36. 


Sounp, useful, and full of informa- 
tion, 


Memoir of Mrs. Agnes Bulmer, Au- 
thor of * Messiah's Kingdom,” and 
of the “ Memoirs of Mrs. Morti- 
mer.” By her Sister, ANNE Ross 
CoLLINSON. To which is subjoined, 
Mrs. Bulmer's last Poem, ** Man 
the Offspring of Divine Benewo- 
lence,’ composed a short time before 
her death. London: Rivingtons. 
Pp. v. 183. 


THE affectionate tribute of a friend to 
a departed Christian is always an in- 
teresting theme,—but when, like, the 
present, it exhibits the development 
of true christian principles: » from 
youth to age, it is a doubly valuable 
addition to our popular literature. 
The book cannot fail to interest and 
instruct. 





Elements of Practical Knowledge ; or, 
the Young Inquirer answered ;° ex- 
plaining in Question and Answer, 
and in familiur Language, what most 
things daily used, scen, or talked of, 
are, what they are made of, where 
Sound, and to-whatjuses applied, &c. 
with Illustrations: London: Van 
Voorst. Pp. 232. 


A REALLY valuable manual for the 
young. 
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Yhe Pearl, or Daily Refreshment for 
the Christian. By the Misses 
Price, Editors of “The Muse’s 
Response,” &c. Second Edition. 
London : Hurst. 1837. Pp. 256. 

A pocKET book of texts, accompanied 

by a poetical extract between every 

two. The waters of faith are covered 


with these heaven-bound vessels of . 


truth; but in a competition of the 
kind, this “ Pearl” is as likely to suc- 
ceed as its namesake of Gravesend. 


The Cause of the Wesleyans weakened ; 
or, a Review of two Pamphlets, en- 
titled,‘ The Church of . England 
compared with Wesleyan Metho- 
dism;’ and “ The Wesleyans vindi- 
cated.” Reprinted from the Church 
of England Quarterly Review. 
Londou: Pickering. 1857. Pp. 55. 

CincuLATe! good must follow. 


The Solace .of Song; Short Poems, 
suggested by Scenes visited ina Con- 
tinental Tour, chiefly. in Italy. 
Seeleys. 1837. 


Wescarcely know what to say of this 


neat and. prettily illustrated volume. 
Many of the pieces have, undoubtedly, 
a legitimate claim te the praise of re- 
spectubility ; but there is, occasionally, 
such a roughness in the language, that 
the unquestionable piety of the sen- 
timeuts cannot redeem it. We refer 
to two illustrations from a_four/eener 
(not a sonnet), headed Lyons, (p. 17.) 


“What ails thee, that thou restless 
scorn’st t’ abide 


In thy rich lot —” 
Is this melody? Again,— 


“ Art thou not free ?..or do the distant 
Alps 

Hem in thy boundings by their frozen 
soalps ?” 


What does this mean ?. that the Alps 
(which.are a hundred miles off) stick 
out their sculls to keep the city of 
Lyons from jumping over them ! if so, 
it is the most poetical bull-baiting we 
ever read of. 

We do not, however, imagine the 
author meant this—yet what else his 
VOL, XIX. NO. VI. 
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words do mean, we cannot conceive. 
He has shown, that he can write sense, 
and certainly does not lack altogether 
the poetic vein; and therefore, in the 
next edition, we recommend him to 
retouch his poems, or thé book will 
owe much of its celebrity to the wood 
cuts, the titles of his pieces, and the 
religious tenor that breathes’ through 
them. The design of the volume is 
most excellent, and there is much in 
it to edify the Christian. 


An Address delivered at the Examina- 
tion of the Children of the Infant 
School, Dorking. Dorking: Ede. 
1837. 8vo. Pp. 14. 

2. “ Fhe Resurrection of the Just ;” 
a Sermon preached at Dorking, on 
Sunday Morning, Feb. 19, 1837, on 
the Death of the Rev. G. Feachem, 
M.A., Vicar of the Parish. By the 
Rev. S. Isaacson, M.A. Curate. 
Dorking: Ede. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 23. 


We take shame to ourselves in not 
having referred. before to the excellent 
pamphlets which head this notice. 
The “ Address,”’ is an admirable sum- 
mary of the arguments which enforce 
the necessity for early instruction, and 
the appeal to the parents and bene- 
factors is both just and persuasive, 

Of the Sermon we cannot speak too 
highly. It is eloquent throughout, 
and breathes a spirit of piety and 
earnestness, well befitting the solemn 
occasion on which it was delivered. 
The author's text is from 1 Thess. iv. 
13, 14, 18, upon which he makes 
many most instructive and consola- 
tory observations for those who are 
looking for the coming of the Lord 
Jesus. We doubt not, the excellency 
of the discourse will, as it justly de- 
serves, insure .a large number of 
readers. 


A Memorial of Pastoral Minjstration 
Sermons, principally on: points of 
Christion Experience, delivered in 
St. Matthew's Chapel, Denmark 
Hill. By the Rev. T. Date, M.A. 
London: Richardson. 1837. 8va 
Pp. 265. 

Ir is with sincere pleasare that we 

have to announce the appearance of 

YY 
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volume of Mr. Dale’s Ser- 
mons. The productious of his pen on 
sacred subjects, evidently come from 
the heart, and, by the power of his 
persuasive eloquence, go to the heart. 

The Sermons are twelve in number, 
and the subject of each is, that in 
which every Christian is most deeply 
interested. We strongly recommend 
the volume to our readers, as calcu- 
lated to be most instructive and prac- 
tically useful. 


another 


The Antiquity of the Church Rate 
System Considered; in reply to a 
Pamphlet entitled “A Few His- 
toricul Remarks upon the Supposed 
Antiquily of Church Rates, and the 
Threefold Division of Tithes. By 
a Lay-Member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and printed for the Reform 
Association, 3, Cleveland-row.” By 
the Rev. W. H. Hate, M.A. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 51. 

We have read this pamphlet with much 

delight and satisfaction, inasmuch as 


it evinces deep research, cogency of 


argument, and that manly and honest 
spirit, which is sure to characterize 
hun who is merely contending for the 
truth, aud not for party only. That 
the repair of parochial churches was 
never a duty imposed upon the clergy, 
Mr. Hale has proved beyond a doubt ; 
and that it always has been a duty for 
which the laity were responsible, he 
has shown, without the slightest fear 
of contradiction from any one who is 
thoroughly conversant with ecclesias- 
tical antiquity. And what is most 
worthy of remark is, that this fact is 
established by the very quotations 
made by the anonymous whig, who 
has written expressly to refute the 
vulgar idea, that the laity are bound 
to keep their own churches and church- 
yards in repair, notwithstanding they 
possess rights in them. 

The pamphlet abounds with informa- 
tion, and should be read by every man 
who would attempt to argue upon the 
now all-important question of Church- 
rates. 

We understand that two other able 
works, upon the same question, are 
just published—one by Dr. Nicholl, 
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and the other by the Rev. Mr. Good, 
rector of St. Antholins, London. 





A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, in answer 
toa Letter uddressed to his Lordship 
by a Mr. Baker, a Dissenting 
Teacher, at Shepton Mallett, Somer- 
setshire. By the Rev. M. A. Ga- 
THERCOLE, Curate of Cleasby, near 
Darlington, London: Sherwood. 
1837. 8vo. Pp. 56. 

It would appear, from a perusal of 

the above letter, that a Mr, Baker, a 

dissenting teacher, at Shepton Mallett, 

finding that his craft was materially 
affected by the energies of the excel- 
lent curate of the above place, writes 
sundry letters, and adopts various 
means to remove, if possible, this ob- 
stacle to the dissenting interest. Not 
content with attackiag his immediate 
annoyance, he launches sometimes his 
insinuations, and sometimes his ana- 
themas against the clergy and the 
discipline of, the Established Church. 

The author of the above letter un- 
dertakes the reply; and from the 
perfect knowledge he has of Dissen- 
ters, and of their principles, he lays 
bare all the arguments and assertions 
of poor Mr. Baker, with a most un- 
sparing hand. 

A perusal of the whole pamphlet 
will repay our readers, as furnishing 
them with many powerful illustra- 
tions of the weakness, and, as Mr. 
Gathercole says, the wickedness of 
the dissenting. cause. 





A History of British Quadrupeds. By 
Tuomas Bett, F.R.S., F.L.S. Iltus- 
trated by a Wood-cut of each spe- 
cies, and numerous Vignettes. Len- 
don: J. Van Voorst. Part LX, 
May, 1837. 8vo. Pp. 47. 


We are happy in saying that this 
work stil! maintains its character for 
the clearness of the descriptions, the 
neatness of its. wood-cuts, and the 
elegance of its typography. 

The present Part contains an ac- 
count of the Ass, the Mule, the Red 
Deer, the Fallow Deer, the Roe Deer, 
the Ox, and the Goat. 
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A SERMON ON THE ATONEMENT. 
Hes, ix. 15. 


And for this cause he is the Mediator of the new testament, that, by 
means of death, for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first testament, they which are called might receive the 
promise of eternal inheritance. 


Tue christian religion has conferred upon us two invaluable blessings; 
viz. a perfect rule for our conduct in life, and a covenant of grace and 
mercy for the redemption of sinners. These two blessings fully convey 
every thing that we require to know concerning the Almighty in the 
present world. By them, we are instructed in the exact nature of that 
duty and obedience which God expects from all his creatures, and how 
we are restored to his favour after the commission of sin. Such are the 
two great discoveries which are made to us by the christian religion. 

- Now, there is a denomination of persons (I will not call them Christians, 
for Christians they certainly are not), who, pretending to be wiser than 
the generality of mankind, reject the latter of these great blessings ten- 
dered to them in the gospel :—viz. the covenant of grace, or the all- 
sufficient sacrifice of our blessed Redeemer. The Socinian disbelieves 
in the pardon of sin through the precious blood of Christ’s atonement. 
It is the great design of St. Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews, to maintain 
the truth of this main article of the christian faith, and the importance, 
nay positive necessity of it, for effecting the salvation of our souls. I 
need scarcely premise, that every true Christian is supposed to believe 
that Christ died to make an atonement for sin. This is one of the 
leading truths of Christianity. And it is another truth, of equal import- 
ance, that there was a positive necessity for this satisfaction being made 
by Christ. The Socinian disowns both these truths: pretending that 
it is not inconsistent with the divine perfections, that God Almighty 
should pardon sinners without them. Let us then examine the sound- 
ness, or rather unsoundness of this opinion, by the tests both of reason 
and of holy Scripture. 

In the first place, let us consider how far reason will enable us to 
judge of the matter, independent of the aid of revelation. It would be 
too much for our natural reason, perhaps, to discover why the Almighty 
exacted such a sacrifice as this of his only and dearly beloved Son, to 
atone for the disobedience and transgression of the human race; whether 
it was necessary, in order to exhibit his own holiness and detestation of 
sin, in the sight of men; or whether it was necessary as forming an 
act of justice due to himself, in his character of Governor of the Uni- 
verse. Under either of these views, it is evident, that an atone- 
ment for sin could not by possibility have been dispensed with. 
And it is further evident, that if the ever-blessed Son of God suffered 
death upon fhe cross, in the character and nature of a human being, 
God Almighty required that such a price or ransom as that should be 
paid for sins ; and if God required it, he required it because it was fit 
and proper that he should-require it ; and that he could not pardon sin- 
ners without that satisfaction being made. : 
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When we reflect gravely upon the moral perfections of the Almighty, 
it does not appear so difficult to understand the reason why he should 
choose the death of his Son, in the manner it was accomplished, as being 
the most suitable means for granting his forgiveness to the human race. 
In acquiescence with his infiaite wisdom, he could hardly choose any other 
means than that ; the necessity of making that ehoice was founded in his 
divine wisdom, and in his moral perfections; for where his wisdom is, 
there are always united with it, justice, holiness, and goodness. -I would 
not be thought to argue, that because the Almighty was pleased to for- 
give sinners, by transferring their punishment: to his Son, there was 
a necessity that he should so. pardon them, or a necessity that he should 
even pardon them at all. God Almigthy has not always been obliged .to 
do what he has been pleased to do, He was not obliged to create us; 
and when: he forgave us after we had sinned, it was an act of -pure 
bounty towards us, and not an act of compulsion: but, nevertheless, 
we shall be'safe in asserting, with.respect to the acts of-an infinitely 
wise Being, that he is morally obliged to govern all his actions by the 
tule of perfect wisdom, and to attain his noblest-ends by the best and 
fittest means. In our creation—-he could not create us on any other terms 
than such as would most conduce to his own glory and ‘to our . benefit. 
And so likewise, in the method he has taken to pardon sinners; he would 
grant them forgiveness on such terms only as were consistent with; his 
own glory and the good of the universe. We cannot form: any other 
judgment of his actions than this. See, then, to what this..judgment 
brings us. The Almighty sent his Son into the world, where he was 
permitted to be scornfully derided by mankind, spit upon, buffeted, 
scourged and crucified. Would such treatment:.as this of the Son. of 
God have been endured, if the great ends his debasement was designed 
to promote could possibly have been accomplished fully and equally in 
any other way? Could the sacrifice of a beast, the life of a mere ‘human 
being, a prophet, or even an augel from heaven, have made a sufficient 
atonement for sin, we may safely assert that the Son ef God would not 
have interfered as he did. And could even his prayers or his tears have 
saved us without his death, the Son of God would not-have purchased 
our salvation at the price of his blood. It is but reasonable te conclude, 
that if mankind could have redeemed themselves, or that if any imferior 
sacrifice could have supplied the place of the Son of Ged, he-would not 
have humbled himself to save us by so painful and severe a.conflict. 

Such a dispensation, without this necessity, had borne with. it all the 
marks of arbitrary power and cruelty. The Almighty does not punish 
mankind except for wise and merciful ends. And we cannot believe 
that he would have heaped such a load of misery uponan innocent person, 
and that person his dearly beloved Son, if the expediency of the case 
had left him any alternative but this. The truth is, that no mercy could 
be granted before this signal act of justice was-performed, 

So far, then, our natural reason sustains the belief of the necessity 
of Christ’s satisfaction. I do not. propose it to you-as being by 
any means a conclusive proof; for, you must bear in -mind, that in 
whatever relates to the counsel of God, the: light of. human reason, 
unassisted by revelation, can never be esteemed.a competent .judge. 
It is just as impossible for us to fathom the depth of the divime will, 
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as it issfor us to examine into ‘the nature “of God; and, rest as- 
sured, that one single text of holy Scripture, in ail matters relating ‘to 
the divine will, is of infinitely more importance than a thousand 
volumes of the most subtle reasonings of the wisest of haman beings. 
We know it is impossible that the >human mind can ever reach those 
treasures of -wisdom which lie concealed in the councils’ of heaven. 
Could it do'so, we should be as wise as God himself; A revelation from 
God, then, respecting his own nature and will, is the surest pillar and 
foundation ef our faith. 

Let us pass from-reason tothe clearer light of revelation, from which 
we shall -easily demonstrate: the absolute expediency of our Saviour’s 
satisfaction, « » 

Now, the holy ‘Seriptures every where express, that an’ atonement 
is necessary” to.expiate sin. + The Almighty “is morally obliged to 
punish sitmers, and cannot avoid doing it, without some satisfaction. 
In proof of» this, we might adduce numerous passages, which state 
the reasons why he is obliged to imflict punishment for sin$‘one of 
these reasons. is. declared’ to’ be the divine holiness. Had the Al- 
mighty left. sin» unnoticed, ‘man ‘might judge,” says the Psalmist, 
‘‘man might judge God to be such an one as himself.” ‘When ‘a 
sinner is punished, the authority which the Almighty exercises over 
us, as Governor of» the Universe, is vindicated, and his ’ holiness 
proclaimed upon the earth. The apostle St. Paul, when laying open 
to the Romans the counsel of God, with respect to his sending his 
Son into the world, tells them—that God ‘‘ set him forth for a propi- 
tiation, to vindicate his justice in the remission of sin.” Our Saviour 
was sent'upon the earth to vindicate God's justice, by which to enable 
him to pardon the transgressions of mankind. : Now, this passage most 
plainly instructs us, that if our blessed Redeemer had’ not been sent to 
make atonement for sin, the justice of God could not have’ been vin- 
dieated, nor could he have pardoned transgressions at all. It is most 
certain, as proceeding from the mouth of God, that he deems himself 
bound in justice to punish sinners. © And, in correspondence with this 
trath, we may observe, that ‘there never were any of his creatures, either 
in heaven or in earth, who simned, and did’ not suffer for their sins? 
Mankind suffer in the death they are doomed to undergo; the devils 
suffer in being expelled from heaven.’ | Mankind, indeed, through the 
mercy of Christ, are restored ‘to favour; but the spirits of darkness, 
having.no salvation, are consigned, as so many standing monuments of 
the divine wrath,—are consigned to eternal condemnation. If the 
Almighty did not inflict chastisement for sin, how could it be shewn in 
the sight of men, that he is holy, and that he has an inherent’ aversion 
to sin? ‘To reward virtue and to punish vice, are such marked expres- 
sions of God’s holiness, that without these testimonies, sinful men might 
very fairly conclude that he is like themselves. The purity of his 
nature, therefore, the goodness of his laws, and the honour of his 
government, all demand this act of justice upon the sinner; and if we 
do not acknowledge these great truths, as applying to the Divine Being, 
by a suitable behaviour in this world, we shall, of necessity, be com- 
pelled, by a sense of pain, to bear testimony to it in the next. What- 
ever foolish men, who make a mock at sin, may think, or affect to think, 
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about the matter, the great Governor of the Universe will never permit 
his government to be carried on without making some distinguishing 
marks of his love for virtue, and his abhorrence of vice ; and those marks 
will be fully shewn in his final rewards and punishments. How 
great and holy, just and good, has the Almighty shewn himself, by 
punishing sin, and yet saving the sinner by the atonement of his Son! 
In this one great act, he has united all his infinite perfections. Since 
then, my brethren, according to holy Scripture, God Almighty could 
not have passed over sin, unless a satisfaction had been made in blood, 
it must appear plain to you all, that no created being, either in heaven 
or in earth, could truly and properly atone for sin. It is not in the 
power of any creature to make an adequate atonement ; for all the ability 
he can possibly possess, results entirely from God’s bounty to him: 
and whenever he exerts his powers and faculties to their greatest extent 
for the honour of God, he only performs his duty. The very best he can do, 
is nothing more than what he is bound to do; nor can he ever have any 
goodness, or virtue, or merit, to spare, or to place to another’s account. 
Happily was it ordained that he, who was to effect a work of suchimport- 
ance to mankind, gave to the world such proofs of his divinity as cannot but 
be recognised by every sincere-and pious Christian. In his character of 
Saviour and Redeemer, he claims from us the most endearing acknow- 
ledgments; so endearing, indeed, that had not the Creator and Redeemer 
been the same God, which worketh all in all, mankind would have been 
apt to forget their Creator, through the superior obligations they owe to 
their Redeemer. 

Let then, my brethren, the just apprehension of what our blessed 
Saviour has done for us, in thus making himself an offering for our 
sins, give us such a lively sense of his wonderful love, that, by 
strenuously endeavouring to perform our duty, we may be encouraged to 
look forward with a well-founded expectation to the happiness of an 
immortal life. Let the truths we have been contemplating sink s0 
deeply into our minds, and so wholly possess our hearts, that we may 
entirely give ourselves up to Christ. Let us, with all our souls, embrace 
all his doctrines and revelations. Let us strive, in all our actions, to 
conform ourselves to his example, and make it our chief business here, 
to be obedient to his precepts, to submit to his will, and to be contented 
to be disposed of by him in all the circumstances of our lives. Let us 
hold fast our faith without wavering, in every trial and difficulty to 
which we may be exposed ; that so in faith and obedience, in patience 
and perseverance, we may wait for, and at last obtain, that crown of 
righteousness, which he has laid.up for all that love him, and expect his 
glorious coming. 

R. C. P. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sir,—I am one of those old-fashioned Christians who believe 
the Bible rather than the Geological Transactions, and place more con- 
fidence in the record of Moses, than in the hypothesis of Dr. Buckland, 
Unconvinced, therefore, by the learned Professor's Bridgewater Treatise, 
and not staggered by the long eulogy it has lately received from one 
of your reviewers, I must be allowed to maintain that the doctrine of 
modern geologists clashes with the Bible. 

Let it be allowed that the first verse of Genesis may bear the inde- 
finite meaning they contend for. They gain little by the concession, 
for they must admit that the term, ‘‘ In the beginning,” will apply as well 
to the epoch of the Mosaic creation, as to any earlier period. Indeed, the 
connexion between verse and verse, is so close and natural, that, to all 
but geologists, the whole seems to refer to the same event. But let 
this pass. 

What was the state of the earth before the Mosaic creation, according 
to their views? The primitive rocks, with all the subsequent forma- 
tions up to that period, of course existed ; and the orderly disposition 
we now observe in their arrangement proves, that through all the revo- 
lutions and changes by which, they say, the successive strata and their 
fossils were deposited, the general figure of the earth remained un- 
changed, Each revolution appears to have been nothing more than 
the overlaying of some spots and patches with a new stone, in which 
specimens of then existing animals and vegetables were imbedded and 
petrified. 

How does this agree with the Bible? ‘‘ And the earth was without 
form, and void.” ‘ Without form ;” yet the same orderly globe, with 
little variation, as at present: “ void,” and yet it was clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation, and peopled with innumerable animals. 

** And darkness was upon the face of the deep.” “And God said, 
Let there be light, and there was light.” This is decisive. We know 
that light is indispensable both to animals and plants, and we find that 
the fossil animals, even from the “ older strata,” have eyes. It is plain, 
therefore, that their existence dates after the creation of light, whieh, 
as the Bible declares, took place on the first day of the Mosaic crea- 
tion. ‘To suppose that light had been previously made and then anni- 
hilated, that it night be created again, would attribute the caprice of a 
child to the allwise Creator. 

Nor is the difficulty avoided by the hypothesis, that light is not a 
substance, but a property of matter; or as it has been expressed, 
‘ethereal vibrations :” a term which is utter darkness to me. In either 
case, it derived its being from God, and the Bible tells us when. 

Proceed we now to the fourth commandment.—“ In six days, the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is.” It is 
not to be denied, that this refers exclusively to the Mosaic creation ; 
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but it is not true if the earth existed before, and was then only arranged 
and adapted to be a habitation for man, an illustration will make this 
plain. 

I take a terrestrial globe, well-made and_ perfect, according to the 
state of geography, seventy years ago. I trace on it the discoveries 
of Cook, and all later cireumnavigators and travellers;;and where the 
political relations and divisions of states have been changed, I cover 
the part carefully with very fine paper,—the finest would more than 
represent the thickest of the earth’s strata,—on which I draw these 
countsies, according to their existing arrangements. Thus.J should 
have. accommodated a globe: of the last gencration, to the know- 
ledge of the present time ; just as, the geologists say, the earth of the 
pre-adamic age was accommodated to be a residence.for man. - But if 
now I should say that I had made this globe, I should tell’ a most pal- 
pable falsehood. 

One more passage :—“ Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were 
not.made of things which do appear.” Heb. xi. 3. The only crea- 
tion which can be an article of faith to Christians, is the Mosaic; but 
how then does this declaration of the inspired apostle agree with the 
hypothesis of geologists? The county whence I now write is formed 
entirely of primitive rocks; and, not to speak of the ocean, there are 
very, few countries which do not, more or less, present strata’ which 
they refer to an earlier period than the Mosaic: creation. ‘Therefore, 
if their fancy be true, we do see, in contradiction to the Bible, the 
materials of which the six days’ work was made. It is idle to evade 
this by the division so ingeniously invented for the first’ verses of 
Genesis.. The words of the apostle are addressed to Christians, and 
refer to an article of their faith, founded upon the plain words of 
Scripture. 

It is said that the Bible was not designed to réveal truths im scfetice, 
and that its inaccuracy where it speaks of the motion of the sun, which 
we-know to be fixed, warrants us to dispute its assertions where it 
refers to. other natural facts. There is no parallel between the’ “cases. 
The apparent motion of the sun is a familiar and sensible age 
and) is referred to as such; indeed, as we ourselves speak of it'when 
we say that the sun rises.or sets... But.the creation is‘a revealed fact, 
which,we could not otherwise-have known. An _ illustration’ maybe 
founded upon apparent phenomena, and accommodated ‘ to” popular 
opinion or belief; bot.a divine revelation of a fact. must be true.“ * 

, Of \the casuistry which wrings a. meaning out of the Bible‘different 
from, its. Jiteral,and grammatical sense, and which discovers a false 
trapslationy.in every. ineonyenient, word, I will only say, that whethe? 
such perversions spring from Socipianism, or from “ science’ falsely 
so ¢alled,”, they.are equally to be condemned by the Christian.” 

» It would -require.far more time than I can spare, and far more‘space 
than-you could. afiord, to enter upon the scientific part of the question: 
I will-only deelare.my conviction, that the evidence of natural facts is 
searcely:dess con¢lusive against the hypothesis of @ sélf-made’ world, — 
forito this; in fact, does:medera geology arrive,—than éven the ‘decisive 
testimony of-revelation itself. , 
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After all, Cowper's lines contain the point of the question :— 


“ Some drill and bore 
The solid earth ; and from the strata there 
Extract a register; from which we learn, 
That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.” 


E. O. 





Sir,—Will you allow a constant reader of your valuable periodical 
to make some observations on the writer who has lately reviewed 
Buckland’s Geology, in the Rememsrancer? Without wishing to 
enter into the intricacies involved in all attempts hitherto made to 
reconcile geological phenomena with the cosmogony of Moses, I merely 
wish to make a few unconnected observations in a spirit of inquiry 
and diffidence. 

It is generally overlooked, that in the very begiuning of the book 
of Genesis, the word “ day ” is used in at least three different senses. 
“God called the light day, and the darkness he called night ;” here the 
word day is clearly used to designate a period of about twelve hours. 
“ And the evening and the morning were the first day ;” here the word 
day as clearly signifies the whole period of twenty-four hours. ‘“ These 
are the generations of the heavens and of the earth, when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens ;” here the word day signifies the whole seven days of the 
creation, whatever period of time was occupied in that event. Now, 
when geologists argue that these days were each periods of enormous 
lengths, and not natural days of twenty-four hours; are they prepared 
to say that one hemisphere of our globe, during each period, was in- 
volved for centuries in primeval darkness? The divisions-of these 
periods into mornings and evenings would surely imply that a con- 
siderable portion of the globe was in the darkness of night during each 
successive period, similar to our alternation of day and night. Then, 
again, I find the reviewer (page 280) seems to insinuate the probability 
that, previous to the seven days of the cosmogony of Moses, there 
had been a complete extinction of animal life,—and if so, why not of 
vegetable life as well? and that all existing races of living creatures 
were descended from the second creation, during that cosmogony. 
This opinion has been occasionally hinted at, but never (1 believe) 
boldly maintained : it seems contrary to all the analogies of the Divine 
proceedings, with which we are acquainted, to suppose that the Deity 
would recreate animals a second time, and not have allowed those races 
which he desi to continue to propagate their kind by ordinary 
generation. , No one surely Would be bold enough to assert that the 
existing races are not the lineal descendants of the same races ‘exhi- 
bited to us in the charnel-house of geology. In the instance of Noah’s 
deluge, we find the Deity providing for the continuance of animals, 
by ing a stock in the ark, from whence the earth might be 


a Naturalists have generally maintained the existence of 
some common centres of creation, both of vegetable and animal life, 
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in different spots of the earth, from whence they radiated into other 
and distant countries, according to climate; and this, perhaps, is the 
most satisfactory theory: yet, after all, the existence of the same 
plants and animals in distant lands, and especially islands, into which 
we cannot conceive any other mode of their obtaining admittance, than 
that of miraculous agency, must sorely puzzle those who would pry 
into the mysteries of creation, and attempt to explain them by this 
hypothesis. The point then to which I would direct attention is this : 
the uselessness of all attempts at a satisfactory solution of such dif- 
ficulties, whether jn the book of nature, or the book of revelation. It 
seems now to be admitted on all hands, that it is necessary to find 
some means of reconciling the cosmogony of Moses with the pheno- 
mena of geology; and it is this point which I especially wish to dis- 
pute. The book of revelation and the book of the visible creation are 
alike the work of God; but surely there is no necessity for us to re- 
concile them in every instance! When we consider the recency of 
geological researches, and the very small space of the earth which has 
been subjected to them, we may justly doubt whether we have adequate 
means as yet of forming any consistent theory; yet even if we have, 
as we can never expect to divest revelation of all difficulties and em- 
barrassments,—nay, as they are permitted for the wisest purposes, for 
our trial and moral improvement,—as revelation is altogether a system 
of faith or simple trust, and not one of full and absolute knowledge,— 
does not the eagerness with which all such attempts of divesting it of 
difficulty are now made, argue a state of mind dangerous to its claims ? 
The excuse, no doubt, is, that all this is necessary for the conversion of 
the infidel ; and yet, I believe, the same state of mind which leads a 
man to disbelieve the gospel on such grounds, would soon find other 
grounds for unbelief, if these were removed. Notwithstanding all the 
labours of writers in the department of natural theology, I am _per- 
suaded it is a mattter of great doubt whether any infidel has ever been 
converted by them. I would say then, let the geologist pursue his 
labours in utter fearlessness, fully convinced that an ardent and sincere 
piety will not be endangered by any results of his discoveries; and 
also let the theologian beware how he propounds any explanation of 
the word of God, which is likely to shock common sense, or be unable to 
endure the ordeal of a rigid criticism. The preservation of beasts of 
prey in the ark of Noah, is a difficulty in revelation of no easy solu- 
tion. Can we suppose that the carnivorous animals preyed on others 
in the ark? This can hardly be imagined; and yet we cannot suppose 
that they were miraculously sustained without their usual food, when 
God said to Noah, ‘‘ And take thou unto thee of all food that is eaten ; 
and thou shalt gather it to thee; and it shall be for food for thee and 
for them.” This surely implies only vegetable food ; for the permission 
of flesh to the human race was subsequent to the flood. Here then we 
have a difficulty, if not so great, at least analogous to that involved 
in the cosmogony of Moses. If the creation of carnivorous aninials 
was subsequent to the deluge, how is this consistent with the decla- 
ration that ‘‘on the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the seventh day from @l/ his work which 
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he had made?” especially as St. Paul interprets this rest of the 
seventh day, as a perpetual rest from the work of creation !. (Heb. iv, 
4,10.) 

The Reviewer, also, has connected the doctrine of the invisible world 
with the geological arguments (page 285). He asserts that our Lord 
*“ descended into Hades to preach to the spirits in prison (Tartarus), 
which St. Paul tells us was in the lowest parts of the earth;” and for 
this latter assertion he refers us to Ephes. iv. 9. The great body of 
commentators, however, refer this latter passage to our Lord’s incar- 
nation, understanding it merely as a periphrasis for the earth; whilst 
it is no wherejasserted that our Lord went into Tartarus, during the 
interval between his death and resurrection, but only into Hades; for 
not to mention that some of the most learned men have interpreted the 
word “ prison ” here used, in a sense very different from Tartarus, which 
is the pit of the abyss, or the prison of Hades, his own positive asser- 
tion to the penitent thief, that he was going into paradise, seems 
utterly inconsistent with his going into a place of torment, among the 
souls of the wicked, such as is Tartarus. The Reviewer has also in- 
terpreted the words, “‘ For if God spared not the angels that sinned, 
but cast them down to hell (Tartarus), and delivered them into chains 
of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment, and spared not the old 
world,’ (2 Peter ii. 4,) of the fallen angels; whereas, it is by no 
means clear that such is their application. The close connexion of 
these words with the mention of the old world, has led the most judi- 
cious commentators to interpret them of the apostasy of ‘‘ the sons of 
God,” who by intermarrying with “the daughters of men,” in the 
antediluvian period, provoked the judgment of the deluge. By these 
sons of God is evidently intended those men who formed his visible 
church and worshippers ; for, to prove this, we need not mention the 
variety of senses in which the word angel is used in the original dJan- 
guage of the New Testament; not to mention that the present is the 
only passage in which any allusion to this event of the fall of Satan 
is named, if we really do put such a construction upon it: for the 
words, “How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of. the 
morning !” clearly relate to Nebuchadnezzar, however ambiguous the 
word Lucifer may sound to an English ear. Again: when he sup- 
poses, in reference to the legion of evil spirits entering into the swine, 
and perishing in the lake of Gennesaret, that they entered into. the 
abyss, or Hades, because that some of the evangelists speak of this 
lake as the sea, he runs counter (as I believe) to a// the commentators, 
We eannot wonder at the lake of Gennesaret being called a sea, when 
even the vessel containing the water used for the sacerdotal ablutions 
in ‘the temple, was called the sea of brass; whilst so far from the 
spirits being sent back to the abyss, the permission for them to, enter 
into the swine, given at their own request, implied that they were not 
sent thither, and is so always interpreted. 

I have taken the liberty of pointing out these things, not so much to 
suggest the little advantage which can be derived to geological specula- 
tions from the application of such extremely obscure texts to the argu- 
ment, as from a desire to keep the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, 
which is more or less connected with many of these texts, from being 
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mixed up with questions of human science. The intermediate state 
of the soul, its immortality, and the existence of angels, good and 
evil, are doctrines of pure revelation; the facts of geology, and the 
speculations founded thereon, are matters of human investigation ; and 
the more distinct we keep them, the more shall we escape the dangers 
of leading men to suppose that they stand on equal foundations, or 


are of equal importance. 
A Constanr Reaper. 


—_-+>.-— 


PRE MUNIRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Str,—We hear every day of the grievances of Dissenters—how 
they have to pay half-a-crown, or half-a-shilling it may be, to the 
support of a Church which they conscientiously wish to destroy ; the 
said half-crown, or half-shilling, having been, however, previously 

eed for in their rent. Now, what if the prime minister of state 
should arrogate a power to appoint the most influential of the dissenting 
ministers of religion—men not only having authority in the congrega- 
tion, but over other ministers—suppose he should have power to ap- 
point them contrary to the feelings and opinions of the whole sect, 
whatever it might be—suppose the whole sect should remonstrate,— 
and if remonstrance should fail,—refuse to acknowledge the appointment 
as contrary to CONSCIENCE ; suppose once more that the minister 
should reply, the law arms me with a power which I shall exert, to 
wit, confiscation of your goods, outlawry or imprisonment of your 
persons, what would be said then? England would not be wide enough 
for the complaints of the Dissenters—they would ring throughout 
Europe ;—and Churchmen would re-echo them too, and not a Church- 
man in either House of Parliament but would vote for the instant 
abolition of a law which would be a stain on British civilization and 
British liberty. 
~ But such a law does exist! and in this free and christian country ! 
But then it is not directed against Dissenters, and therefore we hear. so 
little about it. It is directed against Churchmen! the dean and chapter 
who should refuse to execute a congé d’élire, would incur this, tre- 
mendous consequence! I have not the smallest doubt that if a person 
holding heretical opinions were the subject of a congé, any chapter 
would do its duty: but is it tolerable that for doing their duty, they 
should stand exposed to such a penalty as this? If this be religious 
liberty, what is persecution? But if our deans and chapters would 


venture to encounter even this eXtreme danger for the sake of con- 
science, they may not consider that conscience obliges them to incur it 
in many cases where, nevertheless, appointménts are far from advisable. 
The great and unconstitutional influence which the office of prime 
minister bestows in. modern days, combined with the possibility that 
the functionary himself may be an infidel or a papist (the present 
prime minister avows that he sees no essential difference between the 
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churehes, of Rome and England), make it fearfully probable that 
conscience and this arbitrary law may come in collision. 

The only use which the Dissenters make of the tyrannous aet_of 
premunire, is to reproach the Church with it, and to justify dissent. on 
account of it; which is about as reasonable as it would be. to revile the 
ancient Church with the Diocletians and Julians, and applaud the 
“‘ libellatici” for their secession from such a persecuted communion. 
If the “crambe repetita” of the Dissenters about religious liberty were 
anything more than moonshine, they would set all their numerous 
engines to work to procure a repeal of this odious and atrocious statute. 
This, however, we are sure they will never do; but this is no reason 
why Churchmen should sleep; and it would be worth while to move 
the abolition of the pramunire, if it were only to see by what arguments 
the “friends of civil and religious liberty” would support the principle 
of outlawry and confiscation for obedience to the dictates of conscience. 
Doubtless,,.the House of Commons would not, at present, carry the 
motion; but the thing would be fairly before the public, and none but 
the O’Connells and Humes of liberalism could have effrontery enough 
ultimately to oppose a measure which is only not “ liberality” because 
it is common equity. 

Hoping this may excite some degree of public attention to this sub- 


ject, I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
PR#MONITOR. 


—-> - 
SCRIPTURE [LLUSTRATIONS. 
1 KINGs xviii. 44. 


** On a particularly fine day, my father, having landed on the northern 
part of Charter’s Island, ascended a considerable elevation, the summit 
of which was not broader than a common table, and which shelved on 
one'side as'steep as the roof of a house, and on the other formed a 
mural precipice. Engaged in admiring the extensive prospect from 
an eminence of about 2000 feet, he scarcely noticed the advance of a 
very small cloud. Its rapid approach and peculiar form, (having some- 
what the resemblance of a hand ), at length excited his attention; and 
when it reached the place where he was seated, in a calm air, a burst of 
wind assailed him with such violence, that he was obliged to throw 
himself on his body, and stick his hands and feet in the snow to pre- 
vent himself from being hurled over the tremendous slope, which 
threatened his instant destruction.”—Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic 
Regions, vol. i. p. 408. 


—_—~>— 


ADVERKSARIA PAPISTICA. 


Samxr Worsair.— That golden censer is his (i. e. our Saviour’s) 
holy body, whence God hath received a sweet smelling savour.”—S¢. 
Augustine, Homily on the Apocalypse. Hence the prayers of saints 
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possess no meritorious efficacy whatever, nor is the aid of any one to 
be invoked, since it is only Christ’s body, the whole church catholic, 
which is acceptable to God. 

‘* That which the mind conceives, is known to God alone, not to 
angels.” —Origen, Homily 8th, on Genesis. 

Theodoret, on Coloss. ii. 23, says, that it was the opinion of some 
Gnostic heretics, that the divine favour is engaged by means of angels. 
Augustine, on Psalm xcvi.—* Ye speak of angels whom ye worship,— 
would that ye would become better acquainted with them, ye would 
readily learn from them not to worship‘them,” (illos non colere.) 

Purcatory.—Concil. Aquisgranem.—* The sins of mortal men are 
three ways punished, two ways in this life, and one in the next. Of 
the two ways, the apostle speaketh, Jf we would judge ourselves, &c. 
that is the punishment wherein every sinner taketh vengeance on him- 
self. Afterwards he saith, but when we are judged of God we are 
chastened, &c. This is the punishment which God, in mercy, doth 
lay upon sinners, The third is most fearful and terrible, not in this, 
but in the next world, when the just Judge shall say, Depart from me, 
ye cursed, &c.” 

Some limited punishment after death, says Augustine, is not incre- 
dible, and whether the matter be so or not, may be a matter of inquiry. 
It may either be discovered by the faithful, or remain concealed from 
them—therefore not catholic doctrine. 

Augustine's Sermon on Time.—* In this life only is granted the 
power of penitence, after death there is no permission of correction.” 
The Greek, Russian, Abyssinian, Oriental churches, rejeet purgatory, 
and have never received it. 

Tue Cuurcu.—* The whole church once existed in the ark of Noah 
only, at another time in Abraham alone. The church was found only 
in Lot and his house; the church existed in Enoch only.”—dugus- 
tine, Enarratt. in Psalmos. Nothing can be more childish than the 
charge of schism objected by the Romanists against the Anglican 
branch of the church catholic. We may disregard the form of Chris- 
tianity first embraced by any people converted a considerable period 
since the apostolic age. The question is, not what is the earliest sym- 
bol embraced by a people, but whether that symbol be apostolie and 
catholic? The first symbol professed by the Lombards and, Goths, 
savoured of Arianism; were they, therefore, justified in oppesing 
catholic verity, on the piea that it was not their first faith? We deny, 
however, that Popery was the earliest (so called) form of Christianity 
in England. It was a subsequently intruded tyranny of foree and 
fraud, The analogy would be more perfect if it concerned the Prus- 
sians, Swedes, &c. converted in a more corrupt era, and subsequently 
blessed with scriptural light by the Reformation. 

Assumption or Catuoticity.—St. Jerome, lib. 3, against Pelagius. 
‘*What if another shall have styled thee catholic, shall J, therefore, 
immediately give in my dissent? It is a most foolish thing to hang 
by another’s judgment, in a matter that concerns my faith. The great 
number of thy followers will by no means prove thee a catholic, but a 
heretic.” St. Augustine on Genesis.—‘ The church is, therefore, said 
to be catholic, because it is universally perfect, and doth halt in nothing.” 
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Now the Greek church excommunicates the Roman—dboth cannot be 
catholic. The forms used by the Greek church are, upon the whole, 
undoubtedly more ancient than those of the Roman. Primd facie, 
therefore, the latter “ halts” in point of antiquity. The apostate’ anti- 
christ must not then claim my obedience, whilst a church, comparatively 
pure, or at least innocent of the great offence, has separated him as a 
corrupt branch, from the holy body ; for Christ is not divided. a 


ie 


CHRISTIANS STILL PERSECUTED. 


WE would be the last to recommend war as an engine of peace; but 
we are really surprised that such a country as China can be left in its 
impudent heathenism unmolested. Is the value of a few thousand 
chests of tea to be compared to the souls of the millions who there 
continue in darkness? How can protestant England receive, as she 
continually does, insults from such a set of pagans, and not resent 
them? Let any man read the following specimen of celestial wisdom, 
and then say, whether a crusade against these barbarians would not 
lead to results of immense importance to the cause of the gospel. The 
East India troops have long been looking to the Chinese frontier for 
many good things ;—the best would be the opening of a door to the 
missionary. 

Decree issued by the emperor of China, for the suppression of Chris- 
tianity ; which would appear, from this circumstance, to be making some 
progress within the celestial dominions :— 

“To forbid Christianity with rigour, to seize foreign books, and to 
correct the human heart, and maintain good order. 

“The Treasurer Goo, 

“ The Superior Judge Vam, 

“By imperial commission we make known to the public, that at 
different times Europeans having penetrated into the interior of the 
empire to preach Christianity, secretly to print books, to call tegether 
meetings, and to deceive a number of persons. Several Chinese then 
became Christians, and afterwards preached; but, the fact once known, 
those who were the principals were immediately executed, and their 
adherents received afterwards their sentence in prison, and those who 
would not retract were sent into banishment to the city of the Maho- 
metans, and condemned to serve as slaves. Thus, in the fiftieth year 
of Kien-Lung, the three Europeans, Lo-Matam, Gai-Kien-San, Po- 
Bin-Luon, secretly penetrated into the interior of the kingdom to preach ; 
and in the twentieth year of Kea-king, the two Europeans, Lam-yuo- 
van and Nicolam, also secretly entered into the empire fur the same 
purpose; but they were all taken at different periods, and condemned 
to death or driven away. Thus, then, as the Christians have always 
been prosecuted and condemned, the religion has, since these executions, 
been happily abolished. But in the spring of the last year some English 
ships in disguise have passed along the coasts of China, and have dis- 
tributed some European books; and as these books exhort to believe 
and to venerate the Chief of that religion, named Jesus, it appears that 


\ of the province of Canton. 
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this religion is the same as the christian religion, which has been per- 
secuted at different times, and banished with all rigour. 

“The Europeans, for the most part, dwell at Macao; already a 
deputy has gone thither and has seized a certain person, named Kine a 
Fli, who was employed to engrave books, The deputy has also seized 
eight European books, which he has laid before this tribunal. Already 
we have made a report to the emperor, and we have warned all the 
government officers of the second order, that if there is any one who 
has any christian books, if he does not wish to be seized, he ought, in 
the space of six months, to deliver them up to the officers of the 
respective districts; but if he continues to retain, he will be severely 
punished. 

“To spread the christian religion of Europe is to deceive the people. 
That religion is, in fact, the ruin of morals and of the human heart, 
and it is on that account that at all times it has been prohibited, and, 
according to the instructions that our ancestors have transmitted to us, 
the past is the rule of the future. 

“The ignorant people are easy to allow themselves to be deceived, 
and difficult to instruct; it is necessary to contend against the super- 
stition with force. If any one departs from his duty to embrace the 
superstition, whether by interest or credulity, and enters into this sect, 
prints books and distributes them, at the moment in which he will not 
expect it, he will be discovered, and will not be able to escape punish- 
ment. To sin by ignorance is a fault worthy of compassion. We have 
not any intention to punish without firstly inquiring; it is on that 
account that we exhort every one to amend. Not contented with 
having instructed the officers, we publish this edict in order that all the 
officers of justice may be informed by it. Every one of you has talents ; 
every one has his family. You ought to read useful books; you ought 
to employ yourself in proper business. Why will you believe fables 
void of foundation, which only destroy the human heart?) Why do you 
seek vile gain, and thus procure your destruction ? 

“ We appoint the term of six months, to commence from the present, 
to give up the books and thus to avoid punishment. You have not yet 
advanced far on the road of error. He who shall of his own accord 
present himself will be well received. Instantly, then, recollect your- 
selves; repent and amend, for fear lest the hour may come in which 
there will not be any remedy. If, on the contrary, after the time is 
expired, you continue to preach and to profess that religion, you will be 
prosecuted and judged with rigour. Should we allow error to spread 
itself in these times of felicity ? 

“You who enjoy peace, you ought to publish truth and destroy 
error,—to avoid sects, and to follow the religion of the kings our 
ancestors, so that peace and virtue shall flourish; and that you may be 
good subjects in these happy times is what we much wish. 

“ Taou-K wang, 16th year, 29th day, 4th moon.” 1836. 
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SINGULAR PRESERVATION OF CHURCHES,  &¢>°AMIDSTGB- 
NERAL RUIN, INDICATIVE OF A SPECIAL: PROVIDENCE. 


Dr. Hazes (New Analysis of Chronology and Geography, vol. & 
p,.435,, 2d ,Edit.), quoting from the “ Christian Observer” of “May 
1869, p. 326, an account of the destruction of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, by fire, on 11th October, 1808, has this passage = 
“Ttisstated (and the fact, if true, is doubtless a very extraordinary one), 
that the interior of the above chapel, containing the holy sepulchre, and 
wherein service is performed, has not been in the least injured, although 
the same was situated immediately under the cupola, and, consequently, 
in the middle of the flames; and that, soon after the fire had been 
extinguished, it was found that the silk hangings wherewith it is deco- 
rated, and the piney painting representing the Resurrection, placed 
upon the aJtar, had not received the least i injury.” 

Coincidences are sometimes more than curious, for they lead to art 
establishment of truth, or at least they confirm the belief of facts as trie; 
which, without such coincidences, are often condemned as fabulous. 
Without, however, venturing to assign any degree of probability to the 
preservation of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, beyond what’ the 
sanctity of the place may warrant us in supposing, the following parallel 
cases of preservation of chapels in the midst of ruin are adduced as 
interesting illustrations of the previous quotation. 

During. the destruction of the chateau de Goumont (Hougoumont) 
by the cannonading of the French in the battle of Waterloo, and*subé 
sequent conflagration of the buildings, the little chapél between thé 
orchard and the farm-buildings remained unhurt. Tt was said at’ the 
time, that the fire reached the chapel, and that the legs of the’ wooden 
figure of our Saviour, opposite the altar, were scorched by it; bnt that 
the moment it touched them the fire ceased. On inquitinig, T'was 
informed that fire was purposely put to the figure, and extinguished; 
in order to give credibility to the tale; but whether during ‘the fight; 
by some godly Romanist of the British army, or by 4 Belgiati ‘priest 
afterwards, I know not: it was, however, attributed to the’ former! 
There is no doubt that the figure was purposely burnt ; but the chapet 
was uninjured by the missiles and flames. The greatest injtiry’ i¢ Has 
sustained has been from the hosts of English Yankee séribblers} who 
have covered the walls, and even the blessed. Virgin herself, with all sorts 
of cacography, after the fashion of moder ‘sight-séérs, Whe” thipk} 
perhaps, that by scrawling the names of persotis’ “whom nobody knows 
and nobody cares for in all the places in the vicinity, that’ ‘they tintie® 
talize Waterloo, or Waterloo will immortalizée then. "2 0° 

There is a more curious coincidence than the chapél at sieigdominewn 
In the year 1828 a ship sailed from Copenhagen, cartying “out anew 
church for the inhabitants of the’ Danish colony on the ebadens Greens 
land. The ship was wrecked off the ebast’6f that? country “and totally 
destroyed, but the church was saved uninjured. My authority is a 
Hamburg journal, which recorded the fact. 

But churches are not always thes secure. Southey, in his History of 
Brazil (vol. i. p.480), says,—‘* The Dutch burnt Olinda. . . . the whole 
flourishing city was consumed except a mud hovel, which remained 
VOL, XIX. NO. VI. 3A 
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unhurt, when houses, churches, and convents, were blazing round 
about.” In this case, the preservation of the mud hovel is equally 
curious. Is it superstitious to suppose the owner was a good man ?— 
When Jerusalem was devastated and destroyed by Nebuzar-adan of 
Egypt (2 Kings xxv. 9, and xxiv. 14), the poor alone were left. 
W. B.C, 
Bas 


CLARENDON’S MEMOIRS. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. TO BISHOP JEBB. 
** Dawson- street, 1824. 


“T DELIBERATELY say, that every thinking inhabitant of the United 
Kingdom ought to read Lord Clarendon; it is the most interesting 
and the most instructive human history I ever knew. It has made me 
a more intelligent Church-of-England man than 1 ever was before; it 
could not make me a more cordial one: but I see more clearly than I 
had ever yet seen, that the perfect entablature of christian faith and 
practice, without daubing or defilement on the one hand, and without 
defect or mutilation on the other, is to be found only in the Church of 
England. The hand of Providence seems in this history as really 
manifested as that of miraculous power was manifested in the hand- 
writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s banquet. Our reformed Episcopacy 
had been severely taught the difference between itself and the unreformed 
Church, by the cruelties under Queen Mary. It would seem that it 
Was as necessary to impress the distinction between our Episcopal 
Church and unepiscopal Protestantism. And never was end more com- 
pletely provided for than in that train of events which Clarendon has 
recorded. 

** Every advancing stage of that unexampled progress more and more 
demonstrates the irreconcilable contrariety of the whole anti-hierarchical 
genius with the Church of England, and that the innate instinct of the 
former is to bear down and extinguish the latter. And most impres- 
sively are we taught what kind of moral and religious institute such 
reformers would substitute in its room. The religious principles of a 
Brooke, a Hampden, and a Pym, might doubtless have kept them 
inwardly upright and outwardly blameless in common times; but we 
see, that in a season of uncommon temptation, instead of preserving 
them, they disposed those men, and others of like mind, not only to 
engage in a ruthless party war, but to become its chief promoters and 
leaders. Perhaps, because there was still some good in those here- 
siarchs, they were taken from the scene before the evolving of its full- 
blown horrors. These, however, we see acted by men not less ardent 
formerly in puritanic zeal, and still retaining in show and exercise the 
self-same character. There is no act of blood to which they do not 
associate and blend the semblance of severe and energetic devotion. 
Cromwell embodies in himself all the qualities of his fellow-actors in 
that revolting tragedy; and going on with him from that letter of 
his in the sketch of his history in the Quarterly Review, until the 
colloquy at the last between him and Dr. Goodwin, we have altogether 
such an exemplification of fallacious religion as I suppose never was 
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equally afforded in the world’s history. How lamentable, then, would 
it be, if there were no security for passing through the voyage of a 
religious life, without exposure to those ‘ winds of doctrine and sleights 
of men.’ But do not these very men help us to discover and to 
estimate that very security in the ecclesiastical institution which they 
were anxious to annihilate? Antipathies are seldom wholly fanciful ; 
they were against the Church of England, because the Church of 
England was opposite in its very nature to those propensities which 
they wished to preserve. It laid an axe to the roct of those passions 
and habits which their system gained over and took into its service; or, 
by a juster figure, it was the medium of diffusing such a dew of heaven 
into the depths of the mental soil, as to make it fruitful in every gentle 
and lovely virtue, and uncongenial to every thing ferocious and austere. 
A true Church-of-England man could not have been the ally of these 
factious demagogues,—it was an impossibility in nature. And accord- 
ingly, when, after Cromwell’s settlement in the protectorship, all other 
forms were tolerated, the Episcopal Church received no indulgence. 

“In all this, therefore, I conceive we of the Church of England have 
a fund of valuable and momentous instruction ; we are taught what is, 
or ought to be, our distinctive character as individuals, and we are 
warned not to admit any neutralizing principles, however fashionable or 
popular they may once more become. The exact parallel of those 
unhappy times can hardly again recur; but principles too near akin 
to those out of which those commotions originated are undoubtedly 
once more in operation, and, from their wide diffusion and obvious 
influence on public counsels, may, in the issue, lead to consequences 
very different from what such men as Lord Liverpool and Mr. Goulburn 
would wish to facilitate. There was, in the commencement and pro- 
gress of those former troubles, a concurrence of sectarians and infidels 
in making war on the Church. I wish there were nothing of the same 
kind at this day. (1824.) 

“The Romanists in Ireland had their great share in embroiling the 
fray then; the part they are now permitted, and by their parliamentary 
abettors encouraged to act, allowing for circumstantial difference, is 
strangely similar. In listening to Clarendon, I wondered at their 
sameness of disposition and character. . . ... That in their present 
factious form and spirit they should have access to parliament, and be 
permitted to vent their malice and obloquy through the medium of a 
petition, and, above all, have in that assembly advocates of their 
extravagant claims,* implies such a portentous state of things, as to 
add sensibly to my satisfaction in being now in my sixty-seventh year, 
and in having no peculiar objects of anxiety to leave behind me in the 
world. I am sure all things will eventually serve the sublime purposes 
of divine philanthropy, but it is awful to think of the providential 
measures which, arguing from the past to the future, we may imagine 
likely to intervene. I therefore almost tremble to mark the complying 
temper of our statesmen, as I fear, however sincerely they may wish to 
fix ane plus ultra, they will, at every fresh conciliation, or rather com- 





* What would Mr. Knox have said, had he lived to see the popish ¢ai/ in its 
clory ? 
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promising step, find it less practicable, and even less rationally main- 
tainable. In short, I am not without fear that the Church of Ireland 
will eventually be sacrificed to the preservation of what will be con- 
sidered central integrity. But sure I am, that if the one Church goes, 
the other will soon follow; and what the political constitution will then 
become, I only wish they might now have the prudence and the sagacity 
to make a matter of grave consideration.” 


THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


Ir appears from the subjoined extract, that the Romanists are about to 
put in practice a line of policy in this country, which they have long 
adopted with respect to Ireland ; and that, as they have there a complete 
establishment, borrowing the names and titles of the bishops and dignita- 
ries of the Established Church, so we shall shortly have the same in 
England :—- 

“ Popish Sham Bishops.—It is the intention of the Popish ‘ Vicars 
Apostolical,’ to throw off that title, and assume that of Bishop. They 
have also determined to nominate as many bishops and archbishops as the 
Church of England ; for which purpose, two of these self-called prelates, 
Mr. Griffiths, the Vicar- Apostolic of the London, and Mr. Walsh, the 
Vicar-A postolic of the Wolverhampton districts, have gone to Rome, to 
obtain a bull from the Pope and Council.”—From the Dorset County 
Chronicle : copied into the Jimes of May 1, 1837. 

Now they have long and successfully adopted this very line of proceed- 
ing with regard to the sister island; and we believe that they, on all 
oceasions, speak of themselves as the uninterrupted successors of the 
Irish bishops, before the Reformation: but this is a mere artifice and 
falsehood on their part ; for at the Reformation, only two bishops in Ire- 
land were deprived, for declining to take the oath of supremacy to 
Queen Elizabeth ; two others resigned, and one deprivation took place for 
immorality. Thus the Church of Ireland, which had been the last in 
Europe to submit to the Papal usurpations, reformed itself, by its true and 
lawful governors, its native episcopate ; and their lawful successors, the 
bishops of the Established Church, are therefore the true representatives 
of the original Irish Catholic Church. For several generations, it does 
not appear that there was even a pretence of keeping up a succession 
of Popish bishops ; or, with one or two exceptions, at very distant intervals, 
that there were any Popish bishops in Ireland at all; and these were 
of Spanish, not of Irish consecration. The existing Romish hierarchy 
cannot then be the representatives of the ancient Church, but are at once 
of foreign and of modern date ; they are (according to the canons and 
laws of the Universal Church) guilty of schism, in intruding into sees 
already occupied. Their use of the names and titles of the sees of the 
ancient branch of the Holy Catholic Church, established in Ireland, is a 
most schismatic act : it is also one of great moral turpitude, since it bears 
on its very front the mark of falsehood, and assumes rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives, as due to these schismatic bishops, which belong only 
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to the episcopate, upon whom they have intruded. And such is the in- 
uttention of churchmen and of the government to these matters, although 
they are a direct violation of the law of the land, that we should not be 
surprised if, in a few years, they actually, after having usurped the names 
of the English sees, pretended with equal effrontery to an uninterrupted 
succession from the native episcopacy of England. Whatever may be 
thought of the truth or falsehood of the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
the question of apostolical succession is a simple question of facts ; and 
all the consecrations in the world cannot make these bishops, who derive 
their orders from a modern and a foreign source, to be otherwise than 
intruders into dioceses already filled,—cannot make them the representa- 
tives of the original episcopacy, first introduced into these islands. 

Perhaps the writer may be allowed to take this opportunity of correct- 
ing a mistake into which a correspondent, who signs himself ‘‘ Presbyter 
Orthodoxus,” has fallen, in an article on the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, (p. 306.) His words are: ‘‘ Abroad, the only communions which 
seem to have escaped the contagion (of rationalism), are those of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, which, like our own, are episcopal.” If these 
two latter churches have escaped the contagion, it may be ascribed, 
perhaps, under Providence, to the same cause to which your correspondent 
attributes the escape of the Presbyterian establishment of Scotland from 
the same evil ; viz. to their near juxtaposition with a church founded on 
other and apostolic principles. The mistake of supposing these churches 
to be episcopal, is one often made, and arises from the fact that the 
Lutheran churches have a gradation of ministers, whom they call super- 
intendents, presbyters, and deacons; and these superintendents actually 
are called bishops in the Danish Church. Yet, so far are the writers 
belonging to that communion, from asserting any episcopal succession, 
that they ridicule the churches of England and Sweden, for attaching any 
value and importance to it, or supposing that the Swedish Church is any 
more a true church for deriving its line of succession from Laurentius 
Petri, Archbishop of Upsal, or that of England from Matthew Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In Norway, there is externally a great con- 
formity with the rites of the Papal Church ; the priest, in robes of em- 
broidered velvet, chants high mass, under the same name, before an altar 
adorned with lights, crosses, and the other externals of the Romish reli- 
gion; but the union of Norway with Denmark, up to the year 1812, 
since which time only has it been annexed to Sweden, makes the history 
of the Norwegian Church to be identified with that of Denmark. When, 
therefore, we read of a Lutheran bishop, we must not be deceived by a 
mere name ; since the apostolic succession has not been preserved in any 
of the churches of the Reformation, except in the Swedish and English 
churches, Although the patriot king of Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, reduced 
the ancient hierarchy to a very low level, and deprived them of the 
greater part of their wealth and power, when he completed the reforma- 
tion of the Swedish Church, in the year 1527, yet the line of episcopal 
succession, as in England, was continued unbroken; and this original 
settlement of the Reformation has never been since departed from. 

In Denmark, the original settlement of the Reformation proceeded on 
similar principles. The odious tyrant, Christiern I1., had introduced 
this reformation, not so much for the love of truth, or to extend the 
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religious privileges of his people, as in order to seize on the rich spoil of 
the church’s wealth, and to enlarge the powers of his crown. Chris- 
tiern III. proceeded still further to lower the wealth and influence of the 
hierarchy ; but the commotions subsequently excited by the prelates 
hostile to the Reformation, caused a still more violent reduction of the 
episcopal office, till nothing but the bare name of bishops remained to 
the protestant superintendents. The fact is, that throughout the 
Lutheran churches the supremacy of the temporal sovereign is admitted, 
whilst the form of their ecclesiastical government is rather episcopal 
than presbyterian. ‘The episcopal form of government, however, exists 
in almost every gradation, till it is nearly lost in the parity of ministers ; 
and the notions which have, since the time of Luther, been called 
Erastian, and which confine the ministerial function to persuasion and 
remonstrance, and claim communion with the visible church as a natural 
right, prevailed so early among them, that all restoration of the ancient 
discipline soon appeared impracticable. ‘Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century there seems to have been a serious difficulty felt among 
many Lutherans on their want of episcopal succession ; and the learned 
Grabe was on the point of going over to the Papists, till he was shown 
that the Episcopal succession, which his study of primitive antiquity had 
taught bim was essential to the character of a true branch of Christ’s 
Church, could be obtained in the Church of England, without submitting 
to Romish corruptions and additions ; and to that Church he accordingly 
joined himself. From the “ Life of Archbishop Sharpe” we also learn 
that several German candidates for orders actually came over, and received 
ordination in our Church, from similar scruples of conscience; whilst an 
active correspondence was carried on at that time between the courts of 
England and Prussia, and the divines of both countries, for introducing a 
real episcopacy and a liturgical form of service into the latter. This happy 
change, however, which might have been a means of saving the German 
churches from that state of rationalism into which they have since fallen, 
did not take place. 

There is one community, that of the Herrnhuters, or Moravians, which 
lays claim to the episcopal succession, and on very insufficient grounds. 
They made, indeed, a great parade of this during the middle of the last 
century, in their application to Archbishop Potter and the English 
bishops and Parliament, for the concession of certain privileges in the 
colonies. But the proofs of their succession are such as will not bear 
the test of historical argument; whilst, since they ultimately refer to the 
Waldenses as the source from which they derived it, the truth of the claims 
of the former must be decided by the fact of the preservation of episcopal 
succession among the latter. But, notwithstanding the attempts of 
various writers to prove that the Waldensian Church was truly episcopal, 
a candid investigation into the evidence will soon disprove the fact; 
and with the claim of the Waldenses, that of the Moravians falls to the 
ground. The doubts on these points have been occasioned by eccle- 
siastical writers confounding the mere existence of different degrees of 
ministers with the apostolical succession; in other words, in confounding 
a mere name or semblance with the reality. Episcopalians maintain a 
difference in order itself, between a bishop and a presbyter; whereas it 
is the favourite doctrine of many, that the bishops of the primitive 
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Church were not distinct from presbyters; that if the bishop were, for 
mere purposes of better discipline, invested with some authority over his 
brethren, he was still only primus inter pares. In the controversy men- 
tioned by your correspondent between Bishop Skinner and the late cele- 
brated Professor Campbell, of Aberdeen, we have a remarkable instance : 
the learned professor evidently was so egregiously ignorant on the subject, 
that he was quite unaware of any claim being made by episcopalians to 
a distinction in orders conveyed down by an apostolic succession and 
consecration; and writers of his sclool being utterly indifferent and 
ignorant in the matter, must be very carefully sifted and weighed, before 
any statement of theirs is appealed to. Most of the permanent evils 
which have afflicted the Reformation and hindered its success, may fairly 
be attributed to this source. Wicliff’s, and the other similar attempts at 
reformation, before the time of Luther, seem all to have adopted as a 
principle, very low notions of episcopacy, and even of the ministerial 
character in general, 

We may trace the leaven of the same opinion in most of the writers 
and theologians of the Keformation itself ; and a desire not to give offence 
to foreign Protestants, or disturb that harmony which was so essential to 
their cause against their powerful and closely united enemies, was one 
great reason why our own early divines, and first Reformers, who cer- 
tainly held the true doctrines of episcopacy, did not more prominently 
insist upon them. ‘The occasional vagueness and apparent hesitation 
which we meet with in them, when obliged to speak on matters of this 
sort, are certainly to be ascribed to this alone, and not to any real doubts 
which themselves entertained. As time went on, and the controversy 
with the Puritans and the admirers of theGenevan Platform arose, and grew 
still more fierce, we trace a gradual change in the language and feelings 
ofour divines. Slowly and reluctantly was our Church compelled to ac- 
knowledge her true situation as the upholder of a “ via media ;” andas 
differing, in most essential points, from the great body of foreign Protes- 
tants. We should say that the divines of Elizabeth generally took 
higher ground than their predecessors of Edward’s reign; not, perhaps, 
so much from a real difference of sentiment, as from the different circum- 
stances of their position. 

Thus, at least in appearance, Jewell is a higher churchman than 
Cranmer ; Hooker goes far beyond Jewell ; but even Hooker must yield 
to Laud, and the High-church divines of the days of Charles I. And, 
although some questionable points entertained by these latter were, 
perhaps, given up in the following generation, yet the succeeding divines, 
among whom we may particularise Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop San- 
croft, Ken, and the non-jurors in general both of England and Scotland, 
besides numerous others who complied with the requisition of the 
government of the revolution, and especially those who took a prominent 
_ part in the Bangorian Controversy against the unhappy Hoadley,—these 
in many points advanced the peculiar principles of the Church of 
England, even beyond the “ via media” of the preceding generation, 
up to a complete copy of the apostolic purity and catholic truth of the 
primitive Church. The last of this illustrious school was the saintly 
Wilson, who turned his diocese of Sodor and Man into a copy of 
primitive times, reintroducing ecclesiastical discipline, and doing all 
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things “according to the pattern showed unto him” in the church of 
the immediate successors of the apostles. In this change of position 
with regard to other churches, we may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that our Church has never renounced them ; and that, even if the mere 
progress and force of circumstances had not forced this change of posi- 
tion upon us, their own grievous declensions would have effectually 
altered the relations which once existed. The Protestant powers no 
longer form one mutually dependent party, upon whose united efforts 
the safety of the Reformation hangs; the aims of European politics 
have long been directed to other ends; and Protestantism has long 
ceased to be a bond of union between different nations. The Church’of 
England, therefore, is now more free than ever from any fear of ifjuring 
the common cause, by exhibiting the differences between herself and 
other churches ; or rather, since these churches have deserted the great 
leading doctrines of the Reformation, they may be looked on as no 
longer having any share with us in the controversy with Romanism. 
They have fulfilled the purposes for which they were raised up, in the 
great plans of Providence, both religious and political, and may now’ be 
regarded as defunct, At home, the unhallowed alliance of the Dissenters 
with Romish and Infidel enemies of the Church must convince the most 
fond admirer of old and cherished recollections, that the controversy 
must also be carried on without their aid; or rather, that they must 
henceforth be regarded as among the enemies of Protestantism ; and 
that as such they must be strenuously and openly opposed. It is a most 
singular fact, that at the Council of Trent the dispute respecting ‘the 
apostolical institution of the episcopal office was as fiercely contended 
as it was afterwards among the Protestants. As some of the latter 
argued against it, in order to maintain the divine right of Presbyterianism, 
or of Independency ; so the thorough Papist opposed it, in order to set 
above all competition the successor of “the prince of the apostles.” 
The trath is, that theancient and catholic doctrine of the divine institution 
of episcopacy, strikes at the root of Papal supremacy ; and hence the at 
tempts of the adherents of the Papal court to get the degradation of the 
episcopal order pronounced in the Tridentine Council; attempts which 
would have succeeded (so utterly disregardless are Papists of primitive and 
catholic tradition, when it interferes’ with the modern Church of Rome) 
had it not been for the noble opposition made by the Spanish Bishops: 
And at the present day, we reully feel that the threatened introduction 
of new and schismatic bishops from Rome among us, with the various 
other efforts in favour of Popery and to spread its influence,—of which 
the extraordinary labours of Dr. Wiseman form a notable instance,—alkare 
more or less connected with the recent revival of the study of primitive 
antiquity in our Church, and of those principles which more peculiarly 
arise from stich studies. Primitive truth and catholic order are very 
tender points with Romanism. She will decline the controversy from 

reason; she will decline the controversy from Scripture; but she feels — 
that she dares not decline the controversy from antiquity ; and she knows 
that in it she must be utterly worsted. Heneé all these recent efforts ; 
efforts, however, which fully prove that sheis at length thoroughly alarmed. 
She is like the youth who whistles in the dark, only to show that he is 
not afraid. The writer cannot but here adduce two quotations to show 
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the dread which the Papists ever entertained of a real Protestant Episco- 
pacy independent of Rome. Strype observes, in his Life of Archbishop 
Cranmer : ‘ The sentiments of the Protestant foreigners concerning the 
present English state, deserve a particular remark. They took such 
great joy and satisfaction in this good king, Edward VI., and his 
establishment of religion, that the heads of them, Bullinger, Calvin, and 
others, in a letter to him, offered to make him their defender, and to 
have bishops in their churches, as there were in; England, with the 
tender of their service to assist and unite together, This nettled the 
learned in the Council of Trent, who came to the knowledge of it by 
their private intelligencers ; and they verily thought that all the heretics, 
as they called them, would unite among themselves and become one 
body, receiving the same discipline exercised in England: which if it 
should happen, and they should have heretical bishops near them in 
those parts, they concluded that Rome and her clergy would utterly 
fall. Whereupoa they sent two of their emissaries from Rotterdam 
into England, who were to pretend themselves Anabaptists, and preach 
against baptizing infants, preach up re-baptizing, and a fifth monarchy 
upon earth.” ‘I'he other quotation is from the celebrated father Paul 
Sarpi: ‘‘ Anglis nimium timeo ; episcoporum magna illa potestas, licet sub 
rege, prorsus mihi suspecta est. Ubi vel regem desidem nacti fuerint, 
vel magni spiritiis archiepiscopum habuerint, regia auctoritas pessunda- 
bitur, et episcopi ad absolutam dominationem aspirabunt. Ego equum 
ephippiatum in Anglia videre videor, et ascensurum propediem equitem 
antiqum divino.” 

Had the vision of the early Reformers been realized, and the doctrines 
of the Reformation taught in churches established in the primitive model, 
and strictly united among themselves, how different might have been the 
fate of modern Europe! ‘There is one point, however, which is abun- 
dantly clear, — the extraordinary sagacity of the enemies of Protestantism 
in fomenting sects and divisions, and using Protestant fanaticism as the 
great instrument of ruining the Reformation. Events have justified their 
expectations. The old Papists professed dissent, the better to carry on 
the accursed work ; but in the present day they have an easier task; 
for the Dissenters have given them the right hand of fellowship, and 
have consented to do the work of ruining Protestantism without .occa- 
sioning them any persona] danger or trouble! Perhaps, before the writer 
concludes, it may be worth while to observe that the most learned Ro- 
manists admit the validity of our English orders. Bossuet, and Dr. 
Lingard have both fully done this.. In Lingard, the whole absurd 
Nag’s-head story, which makes such a figure in our early controversies 
with Romanists, will be found fully discussed and refuted. As coming 
from a Papist, this is highly important. Kemarkable too is it, to contem- 
plate how near the most opposite principies sometimes approach. In 
their denial of the apostolic succession, and divine right of Episcopacy, 
the ultra-Protestant may claim the Jesuit, and the most bigoted ag- 
herents of the Pope’s supremacy, as fellow-helpers. And the virtual 
degradation of the Episcopacy by the Pope, will be found most intimately 
connected with all the corruptions of Romanism ; just as its formal re- 
jection by the numerous churches of the foreign Protestants has been 
marked (after the fervour of the first outburst of the Reformation bad 
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passed away) by the grievous declensions into which they have been per- 
mitted to fall. This surely should be held out as a solemn warning to 
us, that it is never safe to depart from the ordinances of God, however 
mnch we may plead the exigency of times and circumstances for our 
justification. We know the foreign Churches did plead necessity : but 
it was a necessity which was so very agreeable to them, that they took 
marvellous small pains to obviate it. We fear the necessity was one 
which was to be found chiefly in their own wishes and principles, But 
we have yet one other example,—an awful one indeed! After the return 
from the Babylonian captivity, we find that the Jews, if not formally, yet 
virtually superseded the temple, and the divinely-instituted priesthood, 
by the system of the synagogue, and of the teaching of mere laymen, 
viz., that of the Scribes and Pharisees. It was a complete lay usurpation 
upon the priesthood. A sort of intellectual system,—one of mere know- 
ledge,—thenceforth was substituted for religion itself; a system which, 
more than any other cause, led the nation to the rejection of their Messiah ; 
and, having survived their temple and polity, has, in these latter days, 
ended in the rationalistic system of Maimonides, and in the virtual in- 
fidelity of his followers, the modern Jews. No doubt, in the ignorance 
and wickedness of the times, and in the inefficiency of the priesthood 
just delivered from captivity, there were found sufficient grounds, in the 
estimation of the Reformers of Judaism, for this departure from the ordi- 
nances of God—for this permission to laymen to usurp the office of the 
riesthood ; but it was a substitution of knowledge for religion, of an 
intellectual system for faith; a substitution, which has now by expe- 
rience been shown, both among Jews and Christians, to be most inti- 
mately connected with that awful heresy whose feature is, “ denying the 
Lord who bought us.” The system of too many Protestants, alas! is 
like this of the Rabbies and Pharisees. The worship of God is super- 
seded, or completely thrown into the shade, by the disproportioned im- 
portance attributed to the sermon. It is a contest of mere preaching, 
against the sacraments; of the pulpit against the altar ; of lay-teaching, 
oratorical arts, and intellectual ability, against the divinely appointed 
ministry of the Church. It is, however, gratifying to think, that there 
are some signs of a return to the doctrines and principles of primitive 
times. Even the last and newest form of dissent itself, that of Methodism, 
when compared with the dissent previously existing, is a decided approach 
to the ancient system. JLay-teachers are but human inventions ; and 
what Christ hath said of the Pharisees is equally applicable to them :— 
“ Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted 
up.” Matt. xv. 13. PResBYTER, 
—~—— 
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He sleeps in peace,—and o’er the seaman’s grave 

A joyful requiem sounds the rolling wave, 

And seems to say, ‘‘ From this dark stormy main 

The good and brave shall rise to light again!” 

Oh rest in peace! though dark, though deep thy grave, 
An eye can see thee there, an arm can save ; 

A voice shall reach thee in thy ocean bed,— 

That voice will say, ‘‘O sea, give up thy dead!” 
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No. XLVILI.—ON THE INCIDENTAL SUPPLY OF. PROVISIONS, &c. 
TO WORKHOUSES, 
BARBER v. WaAITE.* 


Dest for penalties under the statute 
55 G. 3, c. 137, 8.6. The declaration 
stated, that “the defendant, at, &c., 
was an overseer of the poor of the 
parish of ,Boston, in the county of 
Lincoln, appointed in that behalf, and 
that he, the said defendant, so being 
such overseer, did, during the time he 
retained such appointment, to wit, on, 
&c. at &c., in his own name provide, 
furnish, and supply, for his own profit, 
certain goods and materials, to wit, 
1000 squares of glass, 500 feet of lead 
pipe, 5 cwt. of paint, 50 bushels of 
whitening, and 20 pump boxes, for the 
use of the workhouse of and in the 
said parish for which he, the said de- 
fendant, was appointed such overseer, 
he, the said defendant, not then having 
obtained any certificate from any jus 
tice of the peace, permitting and suf- 
fering him, the said defendant, so to 
do according to the statute in such 
case. made and provided, contrary to 
the form of the statute in such case, 
&c., whereby and by force of the said 
statute, the said defendant forfeited,” 
&c. The declaration contained nine 
other counts, some stating the supply 
to have been in the name of one N. B., 
and others adapting the statement in 
various other ways to the section de- 
elated upon. Pilea, the general issue. 
At the trial before Parx J,, at the 
Lincolnshire summer assizes, 1833, 
it appeared that the defendant, a 
plumber, painter, and glazier, was an 
overseer of the parish of Boston, and 
that, while holding that office, he re- 
paired the windows of the workhouse. 
In so doing, he supplied, among other 
things, the materials mentioned in the 
declaration; for which, and for the 


labour, he was paid by the parish, It 
was contended, on behalf of the de- 
fendant, that the furnishing of mate- 
rials for the repair of the workhouse, 
was not a supplying of “ goods, ma- 
terials, or provisions, for the use .of 
any workheuse, er otherwise for the 
support and maintenance of the poor,” 
within the meaning of the statute, A 
verdict was found for the plaintiff, but 
leave given to move to enter a yerdict 
for the defendant. Sir James Scarlett, 
in Michaelmas term, 1833, moved ac- 
cordingly, and cited Proctor v. Man- 
waring. A rule nisi having been 
granted, vi 

Hill and Whitehurst now showed 
cause, This was a transaction within 
the mischief of the act. A trustee 
ought not to be a buyer from, or 
seller to, the trast estate: here the 
defendant was in the situation of a 
trustee, and consequently, was both 
buyer and seller. If an overseer may 
not sell for the use of the poor, pro- 
visions or clothing, which have. a 
known market price, much less ought 
he to furnish materials for the purpose 
of a repair done by himself, where more 
must be left at the discretion of the 
tradesman. The plaintiff’s case “is 
consistent with a literal construction 
of the statute. it must becontended 
ou the other side, that the words. ‘“*for 
the use of the workhouse,” must mean 
“for the use of the poor in such 
house.” It is true, the words which 
follow are, “ for the Support and’ main- 
tenance of the poor;” but it cannot 
be denied that that which is necessary 
to keep the house comfortable in which 
they reside, is for their support and 
maintenance. In Skinner ». Buckee, 





« The statue 55 G, 3, c. 137, s, 6, which prohibits any churchwarden, overseer, 
&c. from “ supplying, for his own profit, any goods, materials, or provisions, for the 
use of any workhouse, or otherwise for the support and maintenance of, the poor in 
any parish, &c. for which he shall be appointed,” does not extend to a person doing 
work on the workhouse, and supplying materials incidentally to such work; as a 
painter and glazier who mends the windows of the workhouse, providing paiut, 


glass, and lead. 
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an action on this statute, the overseer 
had supplied coals, and it was not 
contended that this was not a supply 
of goods fur the support and main- 
tenarice of the poor within the act; but 
the less obvious objection was taken, 
that the supply was not for a_ profit. 
[Lirr_epate J. Here the supply was 
of materials for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a work.} Materials are men- 
tioned in the act, as well as goods and 
provisions, and each word must have 
a distinct meaning. The proviso in 
sect. 6, speaks of persons undertaking 
the supply of “any of the articles or 
things required for such workhouse or 
workhouses, or for the use of the poor 
there ;” and it is clear that the legis- 
lature did not intend to describe dif- 
ferent things in the proviso and in the 
enacting part of the section: it is also 
evident that the matters “ required 
for such workhouse” are spoken of as 
something distinct from those required 
**for the use of the poor there.” In 
West v. Andrews, des overseer was 
held liable for selling live sheep for 
the use of the poor in the workhouse ; 
yet that was not an immediate supply 
to the poor, nor of articles in a state 
to be used by them. | LitrLepare J. 
Tt was a supply of provisions.] Not 
while the animals were alive. [Lord 
Denman, C. J.. Mast they bave been 
roasted before they could be called 
provisions?} That case shows that 
the act is to receive an extended rather 
than a narrow construction ; and this 
is also apparent from the language of 
Baytey J. and Hotroyp, J., in the 
discussion of the same case after it 
had gone to a new trial. The sixth 
section of 55 G. 3, c. 137, is an ex- 
tension of 22 G. 53, c. 83, s. 42, which 
would undoubtedly include the present 
cuse. The object of the clause here 
in ‘question is, to protect both the 
parish and the poor, in every instance 
in which goods are supplied to the one, 
or for the use of the other. Proctor 
v. Manwaring only shows that an over- 
seer is not liable tor supplying a single 
pauper; and Baytey J. there states 
the object of stat. 55 G.3, c. 137, 8. 6, 
to be, that the parish officer may be 
prevented from supplying goods in 
two cases; viz. “if goods are required 
for the parish workhouse, or it any 
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other general supply for the poor is 
wanted.” 

Sir James Scarlett contrd. The 
words, ‘for the use of any work- 
house,” in the enacting part of the 
sixth section, mean fur the use of the 
poor in any workhouse. ‘The judg- 
ment of ABBotT C. J.in Proctor v. 
Manwaring, shows that he considered 
the expressions as synonymous. The 
object of the legislature in this clause 
was to prevent imposition upon the 
poor, in the sale of provisions or mate- 
rials ia daily use, which they might be 
judges of, but respecting which they 
could not, from their situation as pau- 
pers, exercise a free opinion, or appeal 
to an authority independent of the 
otticers themselves. The clause was 
not intended to protect the pari- 
shiouers. If the words “ for the use of 
any workhouse,”’ mean for the use of 
the building, it might apply though 
there were no poor in the house ; and 
if those words have reference to the 
building merely, an overseer might 
supply goods to the poer within it; 
for the subsequent part of the clause, 
“or otherwise for the support and 
maintenance of the poor in any parish 
or parishes, township or townships,” 
&c. refers to the poor of the parish at 
large, distinguishing them from the 
workhouse poor. But it is evident 
both classes of poor were meant, 
aud the words “for the use of any 
workhouse,” refer to the poor therein. 
[Lirrtepace J. Suppose the overseer 
were a tailor or shoemaker; if he fur- 
nished clothes or shoes it might be 
said that they came under the descrip- 
of “goods.” But suppose be found 
nothing but the work, and the neces- 
sary things for working, would that be 
within the act! The clause does, in- 
deed, mention materials.] That may 
mean the materials wanted for setting 
the poor on work, But if the over- 
seer were a tailor,and merely mended 
the clothes, it could uot be argued that 
the materials he used for that purpose 
came withinthe meaning of the act. 

[Lord Denman C, J. I am of 
Optiton that this objection is properly 
taken, The question is, whether the 
furnishing of such goods as are in 
question here, by a person who is 
overseer at the time, be a supply within 
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the meaning of the statute. I think 
the legislature, in this clause, con- 
sidered the supply. of goods, “ for the 
use of any workhouse,” only as one 
mode of supply for the poor, I do 
not say that, if the present case had 
been contemplated when the act was 
passed, words applicable to it would 
not have been inserted : but the words 
actually used do not apply to this, or 
to many other cases which might be 
supposedg as, for instance, if an over- 
seer or churchwarden were to under- 
take the levelling of a field. We 
must luok to the act itself; and when 
we find there the words, “ for the use 
of any workhouse,” I think we must 
understand them to mean, for the sup- 
port of the workhouse as an establish- 
ment for maintaining the poor, and not 
to embrace such incidental matters as 
patching a hole in the building. 
Lirttepace J. Iam of the same 
opinion, I think the words ‘for the 
use of any workhouse,” mean for 
the use of the persons in the work- 
house. I am also of opinion, and 


that is the principal ground of my deci- 
sion, that the thing done here came 
properly under the denomination of 


work and labour, and not of goods 
supplied; and that work and labour 
are not within the meaning of the 
act. The case referred to, where sheep 
were supplied, came within the act: 
they were provisions, though some- 
thing remained to be done to make 
them fit for consumption. Coals, also, 
are within the act; and so is any thing, 
in respect of which an action for goods 
soid would lie. It is true that, in this 
case, glass, paint, and other things 
were supplied, but the contract was 
substantially for work and labour, and 
materials used in the course of it. If 
the defendant had declared in assump- 
sit forthe repairs done by him, acount 
for goods sold would not have been 
applicable. 


Taunton J, The object of the 
statute was to prevent the jobbing of 
parish officers among themselves: it is 
to be regretted that this species of case 
is not within the words; but, for the 
reasons which have been given, I think 
it is not. The language of the Judges, 
which has been referred to, in the 
second case of West v. Andrews, only 
decides this, that the sixth section of 
55 G. 3, c. 137, not being limited to 
churchwardens and overseers, but ex- 
tending to any “other persons in 
whose hands the collection of the rates 
for the relief of the poor, or the pro- 
viding for” and ordering of the Ty 
might be placed, a guardian of the 
poor appointed under 22 G. 3, c. 83, 
was liable, as such “ other person,” to 
the penalties of the subsequent act. 
The argument of BAayLey J. tends to 
show that churchwardens and overseers 
could not have been intended to stand 
in a different degree of responsibility, 
with reference to this later act, from 
guardians created under the previous 
one. It is not a general decision upon 
the construction of the act now in 
question. 

Wiiuiams J. To hold that the sixth 
section of 55 G. 3, c. 137, was appli- 
cable here, would be extending the 
operation of a statute in a penal case. 
The proviso which has been relied 
upon on behalf of the plaintiff enables 
overseers in certain cases “ to contract 
and agree for the furnishing and sup- 
plying of any articles or things which 
may be required for such workhouse 
or workhouses, or otherwise, for the 
use of the poor of such parish, when 
a person competent to supply them 
cannot be found within a convenient 
distance.” How can it be said that 
this extends to things incidentally sup- 
plied in the course of work done to the 
workhouse? The rule must be ab- 
solute. 

Rule absolute. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic.—The Ministerial project 
on Church-rates, which was recently 
carried by a majority of fwenty-three, 
has just tested, once more, the strength 
of the Whig-radical confederacy in 
the House of Commons, and has shown 
them capable of realizing only a ma- 
jority of five, even after their utmost 
efforts. ‘The question, then, and the 
government too, may be looked on as 
virtually disposed of. Even the most 
devoted adherents of the Ministry 
seem at length awakening to the real 
state of the case ; whichis, thata for- 
midable reaction has really taken 
place in the country. This has been 
sufficiently proved of late, by the 
result of a very large proportion of 
election contests, and especially by 
the triumph of Sir F. Burdett, as 
candidate for Westminster, in opposi- 
tion to. Mr, Leader, who had resigned 
his seat for Bridgewater, with the 
express view of ousting the old repre- 
sentative at Westminster, on the very 
ground, that the line of conduct 
pursued by him in Parliament was 
not justified by the existence of such 
reaction in the public mind. Mr. 
Leader was supported by the Whig- 
radical confederacy, with all their 
power; and the result we have seen 
m their signal defeat. The rapid 
diminution of their once formidable 
majority, to the number five, is surely 
an. indication of good omen to the 
friends of the Church and Consti- 
tution; the enemies of both are in a 
state of indescribable dismay and 
fury, at the defeat of their unholy 
projects. 

The money-market has been less ex- 
cited of late ; but it has been greatly 
overrun with American Bank Securities, 
the effects of which require the most 
careful watching, and which may ulti- 
mately be highly injurious to England. 


Franxce.—An amnesty to political 
offenders, with the more conciliatory 
line of conduct pursued by the new 
Miuistry, and the favourable impres- 
sions produced by these measures, as 
well as by the approaching marriage 
ot the king’s son, make the prospects 
of Trance appear somewhat brighter 
han of late. The commercial crisis, 
tuo, seems somewhat diminished’ in 
the intensity of its symptoms; and, 
altogether, we hope there is a some- 
what brighter prospect of hope for 
France, as well as for our own 
couutry. 

THe PENINSULA.—At length the 
queen's army have broken forth from 
their state of inaction, and have carried 
the lines of the opposing Carlists. 
These latter have, under the command 
of Don Sebastian, and probably accom- 
panied by Don Carlos himself, made 
a movement towards the centre-of the 
kingdom. The end of the preseut 
war, it is therefore to be hoped, ap- 
proaches; as events can hardly fail 
soon to decide the contest, both 
parties seem sanguine of success. The 
anarchy of Spain is, however, at, its 
height: the republican party have 
organized a formidable resistance to 
the queen’s authority, in several ex- 
tensive tracts of country in the south); 
and the queen herself is said to be on 
the point of leaving Madrid, not liking 
the possible approach of the Caglist 
army. As for Donna Maria. of Por- 
tugal, she seems not much. more 
happily situated than her neighbour 
Isabella; her government is all but 
bankrupt, and the constitution so ab- 
surdiy forced upon her, is apparently 
in the last stage of dissolution. » The 
only hope is, that the very violence of 
the existing evils will more speedily 
bring about a reaction, 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Rey. T. J, Jupkin,—A deputation from the congregation of Somers Chapel, 
St. Pancras, lately waited on the Rey. T. J. Judkin, for the purpose of presenting 
him with a splendid dinner-service of plate, value 200 guineas, in testimony of 
their high sense of the faithfulness and zeal which have so eminently distinguished 
his ministerial labours amongst them. 


Rev. A. W. Rapcrirre.—The young gentlemen of the Radcliffe School have 
presented the Rev. Alston W. Radeliffe with a handsome token of their grateful 
regard. 


Rev. T. L. Greac.—The Rev. T. L. Gregg, previous to his departure from 
Sheffield for Dublin, was presented by his congregation of the first-named town, 
with a purse containing 160/., as a testimony of their high respect for his character 
and services. 

Rev. W. S. Rowe.—The Rev. W. S. Rowe, M.A., Curate of St. John’s, Hamp- 
stead, has been presented with a piece of plate by the parishioners of Christ Church, 
Surrey, as a testimonial of their sense of the efficient discharge of his duties while 
Curate of that parish, and more especially with reference to his exertions amongst 
the poor. 


Rev. F. Kitvert.—A deputation of the members of the Established Church, 
residing at Bathwick, lately waited upon the Rev. Francis Kilvert, late Evening 
Lecturer of that parish, and presented him with a purse of 100 guineas, accompanied 
by anS address expressing the warm acknowledgments of the parishioners, for the 
faithfulness with which the Rev. gentleman had discharged his sacred duties. 


Rev. W. Creminson.—The congregation of St. Catherine’s Church, Tranmere, 
have presented their Minister, the Rev. Wm. Cleminson, (who was several years 
Curate of Grantham,) with a handsome silver tea-service, as a token of their great 
esteem and regard. 


Rev. Mr. Hopexin.—The parishioners of Northtawton and Twitching, Devon, 
have testified the high sense of esteem and respect they entertain towards their 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Hodgkin, by; presenting him with an elegant tea-service, 
having on it an appropriate inscription. 


Rev. T. Rocers.—The congregation frequenting St. Paul’s Chapel, Walsall, 
have presented the Rev. Thomas Rogers, Minister of that place, with a purse con- 
taining sixty sovereigns, as a testimony of gratitude and respect for the services of 
that gentleman during a residence of thirteen years amongst them. 


——_—~<>—____ 


Baitisu AND ForeiGn Biste Society.—The report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society showed the amount of subscriptions for the past year to be 
108,7002., or about 21,000/. more than last year ! 


INcoRPORATED SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN. Fo- 
REIGN Parts, (York.)—The annual meeting of this Society lately took place in the 
Minster Library, the Rev. C. Hawkins, Canon Residentiary, in the chair. The 
Report of the Committee, read by the Rev. J. Overton, stated that the amount of the 
receipts for the present year did not exceed 148/. 16s., which was considerably less 
than that of 1835. Neither had the number of subscribers increased in the same 
proportion as before. This was matter of regret, and called for increased exertions 
on the part of the committee ; especially as the claims of the Society to general and 
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liberal support had annually become more pressing, as might be gathered from ex- 
tracts from the Parent Society's report. Several extracts were introduced, illustra- 
tive of the Society's operations in British America, Australia, and the East and 
West Indies. In British America, the Society’s missionaries amounted to 150, with 
a considerable band of catechists. From the East Indies, the accounts were uni- 
formly cheering: the number of students at Bishop’s College had been nearly doubled; 
the missions in the neighbourhood-of Calcutta were prosperous; the ancient southern 
missions were improving; five additional missionaries had been dispatched to this’ 
station, and several others were in a state of preparation. A most timely benefac- 
tion of 1000/. per annum, from the trustees of the late R. Jackson, Esq., of Forkhill, 
in the County of Armagh, had been transferred to the Society for the maintenance 
of scholars at Bishop's College and missionaries in India, Of this college, the Bishop 
of Calcutta had repeated his former high opinions and expectations. The number 
of missionaries in India, exclusive of the principal and professors of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, amounted to 21. The sum of 1000/. had been placed at the disposal of the 
Bishop of Australia, for the year 1836, and 500/. for each of the following years, for 
the maintenance of additional Clergymen in the diocese. There were now 11 Cler- 
gymen in the diocese of Jamaica, and 17 in that of Barbadoes, receiving a portion of 
their salaries from the funds of the Society. The progress of religious education and 
instruction throughout the colonies was most encouraging. The most favourable 
accounts continue to be received from the college and plantation at Codrington, 
respecting the apprenticed negroes on the estate. Enough, the committee thought, 
had been stated to show that this Society was doubtless entitled to the earnest 
prayers, liberal contributions, and active assistance of every genuine Churchman and 
Christian. 


Krno’s Cottece.—The Annual Meeting of the patrons, governors, and friends 
of King's College, has been held in the theatre of the Institution at Somerset House. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury took the chair, and was supported by the Bish 
of London and Winchester, the Marquis of Bute, Earl Brownlow, Sir R. H. Inglis, 
Sir Thomas Lethbridge, Sir George Staunton, Baronets; and by many distinguished 

Members of the Council. 

The report of the Council was read by the Secretary, H. Smith, Esq. 

The Council commenced their report by expressing the satisfaction they felt in 
being able to congratulate the patrons and proprietory of King’s College on the 
undiminished prosperity and efficiency of the institution: —At Christmas last, the 
number of scholars in the senior department was 118; in the medical 65; and in 
the junior 380; making a total of regular scholars of 563. There were besides in 
the senior department 54 occasional scholars, and in the medical department 108; 
so that, including all classes of scholars, there was a grand total of 725. 

In October last the College was deprived of its much-respected Principal, by his 
deserved elevation to the see of Chichester. The report bore strong testimeny to 
the zeal and talent, the sound discretion, and the spirit of kindness and conciliation, 
with which he had performed the duties of his high office, and thus secured the 
good feeling of both professors and scholars. The Rev. Hugh James Rose, B. D., 
had been elected his successor. 

In April last, Joseph Henry Green, Esq., had resigned his office of Professor of 
Surgery, at the same time presenting to the College a2 highly valuable museum of 
anatomical subjects. Mr. Green had since been elected a member of the Council. 

Agreeably to the intimation announced last year, a dining hall had been fitted up 
for the professors and students, and was opened in November. 

Besides the valuable donation received from Mr. Green, the museum in the 
course of the year had been enriched by presents of the different articles of the 
Materia Medica from the Apothecaries’ Company, and of a valuable eastern herba- 
rium from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The report, in reference to the foundation of the University of London, contained 
the following observations :— 

“ In December last, his Majesty, by his Royal Charter, established the University 
of London, and in this Charter especial mention is made of King’s College, as an 
establishment from which students might be received as candidates for degrees, 
Under these circumstances the Council feel it to be their duty to publish the follow- 
ing declaration of their fixed resolution to maintain unchanged the principles on 
which King’s College was established. 
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** His Majesty having been pleased to incorporate an University of London, by a 
Charter which includes the students of King’s College in the number of those who 
are candidates for degrees, the Council of the College feel it right tomake a declara~ 
tion of their adherence to the principles on which the institution confided to their 
management was founded and has been conducted. 

“ The Council retain unqualified and unmodified their deep and thorough per- 
suasion that there is no other sure foundation for national education than. the > 
trines..of the christian religion. In the immediate conduct. of the institution 
committed to their charge, they have never ceased to feel, and experience every 
day has.confirmed them in the conviction, that by educating in the principles of. the 
Church of England that portion of the youth of the country, they are maintaining 
and advancing the best interests of the nation at large. So long as means are 
placed in their hands they will endeavour, with God’s blessing, to carry this. princi- 
ple into full operation.” (The reading of the above declaration was followed by 
great cheering.) 

The report further announced that the President and Fellows of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, had founded an exhibition of 40/. per annum for. deserving 
scholars of King’s College. 

A financial statement was read, by which it appeared the present balance in hand 
was 1,058/., exclusive of 3,000/. of Exchequer Bills. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge said he could not hear the report read without rejoicing 
at the gratifying and prosperous state of affairs it described. The institution was 
one that must carry with it a great deal of national good, It was established ata 
time when it was much needed. He felt convinced that the general sentiment of 
the country was in favour of the Established Church, and of a system of education 
founded upon its pure and holy precepts and doctrines, He therefore had great 
pleasure in moving that the report be received, adopted, and printed. 

Mr. Pownal seconded the resolution. The report clearly proved the utility of 
King’s College. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Sir George Staunton congratulated the College on the high position in which it 
stood as to the cultivation of oriental literature. On this subject the library pre- 
sented to the College by the late William Marsden, Esq., gave it unrivalled advan- 
tages, and he looked forward with confidence to the College haying the education of 
most gentlemen destined for our eastern empire. 

Upon the motion of Alderman Winchester, W. Thompson, Esq., M.P., was re 
elected ‘Treasurer. 

The Bishop of London observed, that considering the situation he filled, and the 
relation in which he stood to the College, he could not refrain from saying a few 
words as to the position in which King’s College stood to the ancient universities. 
He hoped it was fully understood that nothing like arivalry was attempted. They 
desired to emulate the conduct of the ancient seats of learning, hut they did not 
desire to interfere with their privileges; they wished to follow in their wake, to 
become subsidiary to them; they wished to give education to those whom cir- 
cumstances prevented from having recourse to Cambridge or Oxford, It was 
not likely, therefore, that King’s College would ever interfere with the interests of 
the ancient universities; and so impressed was one of the universities with this fact, 
that a scholarship had been founded in one of its colleges for deserving scholars from 


King’s College. ; 
One of the great objects of King’s College was to prepere youth with such an 


education as would fit them for the great Universities. They aimed at giving as 
solid an education as could be obtained at any of the principal endowed schools ; and 
so well had they succeeded in this, that of the number of those who obtained mathe- 
matical honours at the last Cambridge examination, seven wranglers, and five 
senior optimes, were scholars sent from King‘s College.—(Loud cheers.) 

Sir Robert Inglis begged to declare, that the declaration contained in the report 
was unanimously agreed to by the Council. _ 

The Marquis of Bute moved the thanks of the meeting to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Earl Brownlow seconded the motion. Carried by acclamation. 

The Archbishop returned thanks, and expressed his pleasure at the orderly and 
gentlemanly manner in which the scholars had ever conducted themselves. 
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Liperat Beougst.—We understand that a new Episcopal Church is about to 
be erected in Northampton. A pious and benevolent lady, connected with the 
Establishment, lately deceased, has, by her will, left 100,000/. as a national legacy, 
for the express purpose of building churches; and Northampton, it appears, is 
one of the favoured towns destined to share -her munificence. 





Mires Covervate.—The following is a copy of an inscription on the monu- 
ment to the memory of this illustrious character, just completed by Mr. G. Sharp, 
of Gloucester:—* To the memory of Miles Coverdale, who, convinced that the 
pure Word of God ought to be the sole rule of our faith and guide of our prac- 
tice, laboured earnestly for its diffusion ; and with the view of affording the means 
of reading and hearing in their own tongue the wonderful works of God, not only 
to his own countrymen, but to the nations that sit in darkness, and to every 
creature wheresoever the English language might be spoken. He spent many 
years of his life in preparing a translation of the Scriptures. On the ivth of 
October, Mpxxxv., the first complete English printed version of the Bible was 
published under his direction. ‘The parishioners of St. Magnus the Martyr, 
London Bridge, desirous of acknowledging the mercy of God, and calling to mind 
that Miles Coverdale was once Rector of their parish, erected this monument to 
his memory, A.D. MDCCCXXXVII.” 





Learnep CuurcuMeN.—In the peaceful and ordinary seasons of the Church, 
the services of her ecclesiastical champions may not be needed ; but when danger 
threatens, and when an attack is feared from heresy or false doctrine, then the 
church does with her critics and her philelogists, what the state does with her fleets 
that are lying in ordinary--she puts them intocommission. And to these learned 
and highly-gifted ecclesiastics, more than to any blind or hereditary veneration 
on the part of the people, does she owe it, that both the Arian and the Secinian 
heresies have been kept from her borders.—Dr. Chalmers. 





PROTESTANT CHAPEL AT ATHENS,—The British government having held forth, 
by act of Parliament, liberal encouragements to the building of Chapels, the 
purchase of Burial grounds, and other objects connected with the due observance 
of religion, according to the rite and doctrines of the Church of England, in all 
foreign places where a British minister is resident, by engaging to give in 
furtherance of such objects, asum equal to that raised by private subscription :— 

it appears both highly desirable and practicable, to erect a chapel in Athens, 
for the use of Protestant residents and travellers understanding the English 
language. 

It seems also probable that the occasional use of such a chapel may prove 
highly acceptable to Protestants of other nations, who possess, at present, no 
such building for the celebration of divine service or performance of religious 
rites. It is hoped too that such a measure may teud to preserve a respect for the 
Reformed Faith, and to keep up a spirit of religion in its professors, in the 
eapital of Greece, especially as there is every probability that divine worship will 
regularly be maintained by Clergywen resident at Athens. His Britannic 
Majesty's minister has kindly engaged to take the execution of this measure under 
his care, should sufficient funds be raised, and has allowed subscriptions to be 
received at the Mission. 

N.B. The population of Athens has now nearly reached 20,000. A site has 
been presented by the Rev. Mr. Leeves ; and that gentleman’s donation, with 
others at Athens, amount to 250/. Ever since the government has removed to 
Athens, the Rev. J. Hill, American Missionary and Episcopal Clergyman, has had 
one, and sometimes two, services at his house on Sundays, which has been regu- 
larly attended by the members of the British Mission, English residents, and 
travellers. Any sums paid for this object to the account of Sir E. Lyons, at 
Gosling’s; C. H. Bracebridge’s, Esq. account, at Glynn's; or the Rey, A. 
Brandram, 10, Earl-street, Blackfriars, will be duly applied. 
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CONSECRATION OF St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Reapine.—This church, which was 
built to supply the deficiency of church accommodation in St. Giles’s parish, has 
been consecrated by the bishop of the diocese. The expense of the edifice, 
amounting to about 3000/. (viz. 2500/. for building, and the residue for land, &c.), 
was defrayed by the Rev. Francis Trench, late Curate of St. Giles’s, and now 
Incumbent of St. John’s ; the Rev. gentleman having had ample experience of the 
insufficiency of the old church to receive the daily increasing population of the 
neighbourhood. The site is well chosen, and will eventually form the centre of 
a new and respectable suburb of the town.—St. John’s Church is endowed. by 
William Stephens, Esq., of Prospect Hill, with the sum of 50/. yearly, payable 
out of his estates in the parish of St. Giles, for ever. The sum of five per cent. 
on the amount of cost of building, and another five per cent. on the income 
arising from pew-rents, are also to be invested to form a repairing fund. 


CLerey Arp Sociery.—It is with great satisfaction we are enabled to state, 
that a Society has been formed in London for the purpose of providing additional 
Clergymen for our populous parishes, and is to be called the “ Clergy Aid Society.” 
His Majesty has signified his desire to‘ become the Patron, and has declared 
himself an annual subscriber of 300. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and Bishop of London, have each put down their names for annual subscriptions 
of 200/., and several other Clergymen and laymen for 100/. per annum. ' We have 
no doubt of the support this only efficient mode of improving the condition of 
the people will receive. 


Wincuester Scuoot ANNIVERSARY.—The 450th anniversary festival (being 
the 5th jubilee) of the Wykehamists, or noblemen and gentlemen educated at the 
above ancient and highly-distinguished foundation school, was lately celebrated 
at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s.—In the absence of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Tenterden presided.—Upwards of 250 distin- 
guished persons, educated at or connected with this great public seminary, were 
present. . 


WestMiNsTER Ececrion.—The following gentlemen have been elected from 
St. Peter’s College, Westminster,:— 
Students of Christ Church. To Cambridge. 
Francis Balston. Howard. 


William Francis Hotham. Tritton. 
Edmund Thomas Feilde. 
The following gentlemen have been elected into St. Peter's College, West- 
minster :—-Messrs. Greenlaw, Williams, Mayne, Glyn, Allen, Ogle, Preston, 
Cramer, Rawlinson, Lambard. 


Henry Smith. | Harrison. 


St. Davip’s Cottece.—In a former number we announced the lamented death 
of the late Bishop of Salisbury. Since that announcement, we have, from the best 
authority, derived the following information respecting the munificent bequest 
he has made to St. David’s College ; and it will afford our readers, we doubt not, 
much gratification to learn, that this good and pious Bishop has left to three 
trustees, of whom the Bishop of St. David's for the time being is one, the prin- 
cipal sum of 30002 to be applied to the following uses :—During the life of 
Mrs. Burgess, his widow, 40/. of the interest of that sum is to be applied in aug- 
mentation of the two Eldon Scholarships founded by himself, the Burton Scholar- 
ship, and that founded by Miss Martha More, in such proportions as the Bishop 
of St. David’s shall director appoint. On the demise of Mrs. Burgess, the 502 
reserved for her use reverts tu the college, to be applied to found other scholar- 
ships, and for such other purposes as the visitor for the time being shall direct or 
appoint.—He has also bequeathed the whole of his library, with only a trifling 
reservation, consisting of several thousand volumes, principally of learned and 
practical theology in various languages, containing many rare and valuable works. 
The Bishop having expressed an intention of adding a codicil to his will, by which 
he purposed giving 500/. to defray the expense of erecting a room to contain the 
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library; though he had not carried his intention into effect, Mrs. Burgess, being 
aware of it, has generously determined to give it effect, by paying over the fore- 
mentioned sum for the purpose contemplated by the bishop. Such deeds require 
no praise. 


ConSECRATION OF THE EpiscopaL CHAPEL AT MoutsHam.—The new Episcopal 
Chapel at Moulsham has been consecrated by the Bishop of London, with the cus- 
tomary ceremonies: after which the Right Reverend Prelate preached an eloquent 
and impressive sermon, in the course of which he noticed the good effect which had 
been produced in some places where new churches had been built, and he proceeded 
to show that there was,no sure remedy against crime but religion. Government might 
legislate, but on the zeal and diligence of the Clergy, under the blessing of God, must 
depend our ultimate security. In noticing the grants which had been made by the 
Legislature for new churches, his Lordship asked, if the same good could have been 
effected by oe the money on public works. His Lordship also stated, that of 
seventy new churches which he had consecrated, forty were in the diocese of London, 
and eleven in the county of Essex. At the conclusion of the sermon a collection 
was made, which amounted to 150/. 2s. 6d. A cold collation was provided in the 
shire hall, of which 340, consisting of the nobility, clergy, ladies and gentlemen, and 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood, partook ; and the whole proceedings of the day 
where marked by the greatest decorum. 





Gtoucester Diocesan Cuurcu Buiipinc AssociaTION.—We are happy to 
learn that this most valuable Association has commenced its operations. At a 
meeting of the Committee, held at the Palace on the 13th of Ape, asum of 5002, 
was granted from its funds, towards erecting a new church at Whiteshill, in Stroud, 
being a detached and destitute part of that parish, containing a population of not 
less than 1500 souls, entirely without church accommodation. And at the same 
meeting, another sum of 500/. was granted towards building a new church at Horsley, 
where the present edifice will only accommodate 400, out of a population of 4000. 


Bata anp Wetxs Diocesan Cuurcu Buripinc AssociaTion.—The third 
Quarterly Meeting of the General Committee of the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Church Building Association was lately held at the Palace, Wells, when the usual 
routine of business was transacted, and a grant of 50/. voted towards building a 
gallery in St. James’s Church, Taunton ; and a similar grant towards building a Chapel 
of Ease at East Horrington, near Wells. The sum of 600/. was also ordered to be paid 
to the Treasurer of the Incorporated Society in London, The Association, which 
was formed only in August last, has already afforded its aid towards building four 
new churches; and subscriptions are now in progress for five more new churches, 
ae many other collections for providing increased church accommodation in 
t iocese. 








ConsecraTION oF THE New Cuurcu at Carnscross.—The district church 
of St. Matthew, at Cainscross and Ebley, has been recently consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. On his Lordship’s arrival, 
the dense mass of people which surrounded the sacred edifice, the neighbouring 
scenery, and the architecture of the building, combined to render the scene one of 
striking interest. The arrangements made for the reception of his Lordship, and 
the devotional feeling which was apparent throughout the whole of the solemnity, to- 
gether with the collections amounting to a sum of more than one hundred and twenty 
pounds, were such as give a stamp to the occasion of no ordinary kind. The service 
was read by the Rev. Henry Daubeney, B.A., the Minister of the district, and the 
sermon was preached by his Lordship’s chaplain, the Rev. W. Spencer Phillips, B.D., 
who, in his discourse, dwelt forcibly upon the ties of Church-membership, and 
made a strong appeal in favour of the Building-fund, which was effectually answered 
by the before-named contributions of rich and poor. The remarkably numerous at- 
tendance of the Clergy (more than fifty being present) afforded a gratifying evidence 
of the attachment of that reverend body to our excellent Diocesan, and of their re- 
spect for the apostolical office which he holds. Although the church is said to be 
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calculated to accommodate only 750 persons, yet we should imagine that more than 
double was crowded within its precincts. A beautiful organ, the gift of an indivi- 
dual, was opened by Mr. Evans, of Cheltenham. And now another church throws open 
its gates in the very populous district of the Borough of Stroud, as a practical exam- 
ple of the good feeling of our laity, by whose means, it may be said, that this fabric 
has been raised! The Clergy have not been wanting in donations here, as else- 
where, but the indefatigable exertions of the laity show how much they have been 
bent on the holy object, and present a witness of the affection in which our venerable 
and apostolic church is held by her members generally. The christian magnanimity 
of our Bishop was displayed in the delight which his Lordship so cordially expressed 
at the issue of this local effort, which he regarded independently of the Diocesan 
Association, and which he prayed God to bless for its own “ work’s sake.”” We bid 
the diocese to refer to the borough of Stroud, and learn what is doing in and for the 
Church, as well as what remains to be done, and not to be slack in contributing 
their substance toward the building of churches. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR THE CLERGY.—Act for the Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages.—We are authorised to state that a Clergyman having been 
in correspondence with the Registrar-General, has received from him the following 
information :—In sending notices to the Registrar that he has buried a person whose 
friends neglected to register his decease, the expense of the messenger is to fall on the 
Clergyman ; the Clergyman is, however, allowed to deliver the same notice through 
the post-office; but in that case he is to transmit it free of expense to the Registrar. 
Thus the Clergyman is to pay a mulct of the postage or the expense of the messen- 
ger, because the friends of the deceased have neglected a duty imposed on them by 
the act; and that under a penalty not exceeding ten pounds; for the recovery of 
which, by information, there is no limitation in point of time.—(See the new Regis- 


tration Act, clause 27.) 


On THe Buriat or Paurers.—An extract from the opinion of an eminent 
K.C., for the information of the Clergy of the Established Church of England, with 
reference to the burial of paupers :— 

“ The churchwardens and overseers have no authority to direct a burial to take 
place without the permission of the Vicar, but the Vicar if he refuses to bury with- 
out lawful cause is liable to an information. No burial fees are due at the common 
law, but they may be payable under a reasonable custom, and if substantiated, the 
fees may be recovered, under the statute of 7th and 8th Wm. 3d.” 

Query—lIs not five hundred and eighty-five years a reasonable custom ? 


CHURCH COMMISSION, 


Memoriat of the Archdeacon, and undersigned Clergy of the Diocese of Canter- 
bury, unanimously adopted January 6, 1837, at a Meeting convened by the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, agreeably to a Requisition from the Clergy of the 
Diocese, and addressed to ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to consi- 
der the state of the Established Church with reference to Ecclesiastical Du- 
ties and Revenues.” 


Before we enter upon subjects, on which we are impelled only by ‘a sense 
of imperative duty to offer our opinions, we earnestly request you to receive our 
assurance, that, far from being actuated by a contumacious spirit, we appreciate 
both the difficulties of the task you have undertaken, and the necessity of adopt- 
ing such measures to increase the efficiency of the Church, as may be compatible 
with its safety, with the character and privileges of the Clergy, and with the con- 
stitutional securities of liberty and property. But, at the same time, we trust 
that you will neither view with displeasure, nor treat with indifference, that 
wholesome jealousy, with which innovations ought to be watched by faithful 
ministers, who are bound to maintain the integrity of their Church, and to see 
that neither their sacerdotal character nor their pastoral usefulness, neither their 
personal privileges nor their corporate rights, be compromised ; and who, from 
education, from habit, and from their connexion with the working of the system, 
must estimate the results of measures under circumstances of practical expe- 
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rience, of which perhaps few but the parochial Clergy, and certainly not the lay 
members of your commission, can have the advantage. 

We cannot deem it the duty of individuals, thus situated, to be unconcerned, 
or silent spectators of proceedings and principles so momentous as those in- 
volved in your appointment and reports. And not only are we conscious that 
these sentiments are perfectly consistent with the most unwavering obedience to 
authority in all things lawful, but they are confirmed by the express sanction of 
our venerated Diocesan in his reply (in 1832) to the public declaration of our 
disposition ‘‘ to confide in the heads of the Church, and to co-operate with them 
in any practicable measures of improvement which might be suggested by the re- 
sults of inquiry, and which, on due consideration, shall appear to be safe and 
effectual.” ‘That this determination,” said he, “ on your part will be met with 
a corresponding disposition on ours to consult the wishes of the parochial Clergy, 
and defer to their practical experience, you cannot doubt.” 

For the sake of brevity, and of avoiding even the semblance of captiousness, 
we waive the expression“of our opinions on several recommendations of secon- 
dary, but not trivial, consideration; as also upon the charges already sanctioned 
by .act of parliament with reference to the bishoprics. And, in consequence 
of the discussion of your recommendations relative to their own and similar 
bodies by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, we are spared the necessity of 
entering into details on this subject, and enabled the better to confine ourselves 
to a few points involving, as we believe, principles of vital importance, 

We respectfully declare that the safety and liberties of the Church require a 
distinct term to be fixed for the expiration of a commission of which the consti- 
tution is at variance with the Bill of Rights, and of which the powers are so new 
and unlimited, the range so changing and undefined, as to render its existence 
(even for a determined period, and in times more propitious than the present) an 
object of continual jealousy and alarm. 

We acknowledge that, from the nature of your functions, your powers must be 
conveyed with some latitude. But we pray that they may be defined with the 
utmost strictness that the end to be attained will allow; and that before appliea- 
tion be made to parliament for powers to carry into effect any future portions of 
your recommendations, those portions be made the subject of conference by 
the whole bench of Bishops, and that opportunity be given for the expres- 
sion of the sense of the Chapters and the parochial Clergy. The preponderance 
of laymen and of ministerial influence in the constitution of your commission 
renders this precaution the more necessary. Neither precipitation nor secrecy 
can be desirable in such measures; nor have our institutions grown up to their 
excellency but under that caution, which has almost always attended the progress 
of great measures in this country, and rendered them the fruits of public opinion, 
properly so called, as distinguished from the chance transitions of popular 
caprice or temporary prejudice. 

We deprecate the alienation of Church property to other than purely eccle- 
siastical purposes as a precedent at all times dangerous, and proved, by recent 
events, in one portion of the united Church, to be capable of being made the pre- 
text for unlimited perversion and spoliation. 

We further deprecate the violation of charters, of testamentary dispositions, 
and of ecclesiastical establishments, involved in the suppression of canonries : 
because, iadependently of moral and legal objections, 

1. No advantage to particular districts, or to the parochial Clergy, can com- 
pensate for the shock given to the security of all, and especially of Church pro- 
perty. 

2. By annexation, the Canonries may be made subsidiary to the spiritual re- 
quirements of populous districts, without any such hazard. 

3. The means of rewarding professional diligence, instead of being too abun- 
dant, are already too scanty. 

4. The reduction of the number of prebendaries is inexpedient, when many. 
signs of the times indicate that the danger which led to the anomaly of their 
being deprived of their privilege in the election of Bishops, may imvade the 
Church from a different quarter, and possibly call imperatively for the restoration 
of that privilege, as a great and indispensable safeguard of its purity. 

On all these points our objections rest upon the danger of concealing funda- 


mental principles. 
On pluralities, and certain increased powers of the Bishops to contre] the 
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Clergy—the only other subject we propose to touch—we wish to testify against 
popular prejudice, and to submit some considerations more particularly to the lay 
members of your board. Far, indeed, from assuming over them any superiority 
of judgment, we are anxious only to Jay before them our practical observations, 
and to caution them against rushing from one extreme to another equally, per- 
haps more, detrimental. The abuse of pluralities has caused many worthy indi- 
viduals to deny the use of them. However anomalous they may appear in 
theory, we affirm that, in practice, under proper restrictions, they conduce to 
the efficiency of the Church ; and that the total abolition uf them would destroy 
a channel for the probation and training of its ministers, to which we are mainly 
indebted for the high character of its priesthood. We would, as practical men, 
endeavour to disabuse the public mind in this respect, and to warn them that 
difficulties are already felt to a serious extent, by candidates for holy orders, in 
finding curacies in which they can be initiated under Clergymen of some expe- 
rience in the practice of their profession, before a flock may be committed to 
their sole charge ; and in which their fitness may be tried before they may be 
confirmed in the freeholds of the Church. We further beg to point out that, even 
under the present restrictions imposed by law, and the control of public opinion, 
not only are these difficulties daily accumulating, but, in addition to them, cruel 
injury must be inflicted upon old and faithful curates, if upon the demise of every 
pluralist a resident incumbent be appointed to each benefice. No legislature can 
venture upon such an usurpation of the rights of patrons, as to make it compul- 
sory to remedy this evil by presenting to such benefices, when they fall vacant, 
none but the curate. A partial mitigation of this evil may perhaps be expected 
from the bishops ‘being invested with a power to appoint one or more curates, 
with or without the consent of the incumbent. Most earnestly do we wish that 
not only the immediate and local operation of such a power, but also its general 
consequences, may be carefully weighed. Fearfully, we are convinced, will the 
hope of enlarging by such means the usefulness, or securing the peace and stabi- 
lity of the Church, be disappointed. 

Indeed, we submit generally, that unless great prudence, we may say tender- 
ness, shall prevail in the enactment of coercive statutes for the Clergy, their pro- 
fessional character will be lowered, and their holy energies fatallychecked. We, 
therefore, entreat that no over-zealous advocate of unattainable perfection, in his 
eagerness to put down partial offences, or to grasp at partial advantages, may 
induce your board to disregard the mischiefs which will mevitably be generated, 
if, by the extension of the discretionary powers of the Bishops, the distinctions 
between" pastoral and episcopal functions be confounded, and parochial jurisdic- 
tion wholly merged in episcopal authority. Such powers of interference may, in 
some cases, lead Bishops, upon erroneous information or imperfect views, to 
overrule the local knowledge and experience of the parochial Clergy—to depre- 
ciate them in the estimation of their parishioners—to usurp their peculiar func- 
tions, and to invade their freehold rights ; while, in all cases, the very enactment 
of such powers, whether they be exercised or not, must tacitly affix to an edu- 
cated, and, we will affirm, generally, unimpeachable body of lawfully ordained 
ministers of Christ's Church, the stigma they require to be driven to their du- 
ties, or are not fit judges of the spiritual requirements of even their peculiar 
charge. 

Numberless are the offices, seemingly trivial, but in truth important, which no 
laws can define, and which the willing mind of the pastor seeks out with affec- 
tionate diligence, and rejoices to perform, What will be the effects of such legis- 
lation upon these? Links of iron may drag a degraded official sullenly to the 
letter, but a silken thread will lead an ardent minister to bound beyond the 
letter into the spirit of the law; and to dispense unsparingly those offices of 
Jove and piety which, to a free agent, are delightful and glorious; while they 
lose their attractions, and almost change their nature, when made the objects of 
legal compulsion. 

We have discharged what we conceive to be our duty, in faithfully and firmly, 
but we trust not disrespectfully, delivering our sentiments on matters deeply 
concerning both ourselves and the Church of which we are ministers. We now 
commend you to the blessing of Almighty God, and heartily pray that the Holy 
Spirit may rule your hearts, and direct your labour to the promotion of his 
glory, and the increase of the means of salvation, through our Lord and only 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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CHURCH RATES, 


The following are the heads of the bill for the abolition of Church-rates, as 
proposed by Ministers :— 

The ‘land revenues of the Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, and 
separate estates of Canons and Prebendaries, are to be managed by a Board of 
eleven Commissioners, consisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury—Lord Chan- 
cellor—Archbishop of York—Bishop of London—Secretary of State—First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests—Dean of St. Paul’s—Dean of Westminster— 
two Nominees of the Crown—Nominee of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of 
whom any three may act, except in special cases. ‘The three last-named Com- 
missioners are to be salaried, and are removable by the King in Council. 

The Commissioners may grant leases for 31 years at rack-rent, or building 
leases for 39 years. 

Church tenants entitled to surrender their leases and take a new lease for 31 
years at five per cent. below the rack-rent, having the value of their lease allowed 
to them at four per cent. 

Church tenants entitled to purchase the reversion and fee-simple of their lands, 
valuing the fee-simple at 25 years’ purchase, and the subsisting lease at the same 
rate of four per cent. interest, the value of lives being computed from the govern- 
ment tables. 

If any Church tenant has sub-let his lands on fine or renewable lease, or if any 
person shall have a derivative interest in the lands other than that of a farmer at 
rack-rent, claim may be made, and the Commissioners shall apportion the les- 
see’s benefit among the parties, according as they shall think them beneficially 
interested in the leases. Five Commissioners to meet for this purpose, of whom, 
one to be the First Commissioner of Woeds and Forests, and to observe the 
principles followed in the execution of 34 Geo. IIL, c. 75, for improving the 
crown lands. 

All claims to be advertised, and no notice taken of persons neglecting to claim 
beyond a given day. 

Tenant who has allowed three years to elapse without renewal, not entitled to 
any preference. 

Commissioners may exchange lands. 

Rents now reserved to be paid to each Dignitary as before; surplus carried to 
common fund. 

Advances to be made from a common fund, instead of the fines which such 
Dignitary would have received, for which purpose he may havea life of any age 
inserted in a nominal lease, and receive the corresponding fine, and so toties quo- 
ties. After existing interests, nominal leases to be discontinued, and an ayerage 
of the fines advanced instead, or any Dignitary may elect to take the average 
forthwith. 

This Act not to affect the payments to and from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners under the act of last session, 5th and 6th Wm. IV., c. 76, or any order in 
council made thereon, . 

Commissioners empowered to sell ground rents charged on the Church lands, 
in case a sufficient sum should not be raised by the sale of reversions. 

Advances may be made from the consolidated fund to cover temporary deficien- 
cies, to be repaid with interest. 

Annual income of the common fund to be applied— 

1. To make the necessary payments to the Dignitaries. 

2. To pay the ground rents created and sold. 

3. To pay an annual sum, not exceeding 250,000/., to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for repairing Churches and Chapels. 

4. To repay advances from consolidated fund. 

5. To be invested in stocks to form a reserved fund, which may be sold again, 
to meet deficiencies. 

When the reserved fund amounts to 50,000/. the interest of it to be paid to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for increase of Small Livings. 

Commissioners to certify to the Crown and both Houses of Parliament their 
proceedings under this act, 

Church-rates abolished ; debts charged on poor-rates. 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners to procure annual estimate of repairs of churches 
and chapels, and apply the sum paid to them by the Commissioners of Church 
lands, 

Certain fixthres and articles needed for divine w orship charged on the building 
fund, if not provided by pew rents. 

Archdeacon to apportion among his churches the sum granted to the Archdea- 
conry for repairs, &e. 

Parish €states in aid of church-rates applied as before. 

Liability to repair chancels not affected, but repairs to be executed by direction 
of surveyors, and cest thereof repaid by parties liable. 

Owners of faculty and prescriptive pews to repair or forfeit them. 

Pews may be let by Minister and Churchwardens with consent of the Bishop, 
leaving one-fifth free seats, if the same have been usually let heretofore, or one- 
third if the church be built under church-building acts, or one-half (?) if pews 
not usually let before. 

Pew-rents to be applied for the service of the church in which they are 
raised, under direction of the pew-renters, but subject to any charges on them by 
act of parliament. 

Vestries not to appoint any clerk, sexton, beadle, &c., but pew-renters, or mi- 
nisters, if pews are not let. 

Churchwardens to be elected by pew-renters when pews are let. 

Dissenters exempted from acting as churchwardens ; exemption of prosecutors 
of felons repealed. 

Tables of fees to be agreed on for burials and monuments, to be settled, in 
case of disagreement, by the Dean of the Arches. 

Burials prohibited in churches, except in iron or leaden coffins, or vaults open- 
ing from the outside. 

Visitation fees abolished. Churchwardens need not attend Visitations. 


ORDINATIONS.—1837. 
By the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Chaffers, Thomas. . ~e ree a .A. Brasennose Oxford 
Claughton, Piers Calveley 1 eo ts s BAR . Uae Oxford 
Dyke, William. . . Po é é .A. Jesus Oxford 
ee ee ee ee .A. Pembroke Oxford 
PeneetiGetey. 2 ew tt th -A. Magdalen Oxford 
ee ee a -A. Magdalen Oxford 
ee eee ee St. John’s Cambridge 
Hill, Herbert . . . . ie Ss .A. New Oxford 
Morris, Thomas Edward . ‘ Christ Church Oxford 
Muckleston, Rowland Worcester Oxford 
Owen, Lewis Welsh . Balliol Oxford - 
Palmer, Charles Archdale Christ Church Oxford 
Randolph, Edward John Christ Church Oxford 
Rew, Charles St. John’s Oxford 
Russell, Samuel Henry . St. John’s Oxford 
Risley, John Holford . ‘DE. New Oxford 
Slight, Henry Spencer Corpus Christi Oxford 
Ward, James New Oxford 


Bw) 


f eee: 


SeErerrrre 


LR 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
. Christ Church Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
St. John’s . Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 


Allen, Isaae Nicholson 
Arrowsmith, Aaron 
Bagot, Hervey Charles 
Berkeley, George Campion . 
Burges, Frank . oo, 
Churchill, John . * 
Davies, Edward William ‘Lewis 
Dudding, Horatio Nelson 
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Name. 
Egerton, William wn - 
Garnier, John 
Govett, Robert. . . . 
Guillemard, Henry Peter 
Heathcote, William Beadon 
Hoskins, Henry James . 
King, Bryan P 
Palmer, Henry . 
Pinkerton, John Saltwell. 
Price, William Henry . 
Sawell, William Jonathan 
Scott, Robert . 
Seager, Charles. . . . 
Spranger, Robert Jeffries 
Stephens, Richard Ruding . 
Strange, William Alder . . 
Wickham, Frederick . 


By the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Baker, Frederick Walter 
Borell, Michael Nihell 
Bramall, John 

Burrell, William 

Cooper, Henry . 
Everard, Edward John ° 
Harrison, John. . « 
Hedley, Thomas Alcock . 
Hill, William Henry. . 
Ludlow, John Thomas 
Southwell, George . 


Bloxsome, William Henry . 
Dimock, James Francis 
Dowell, Thomas 

Dunlop, Charles . 

Glaves, John Cass . 

Hale, Matthew Blagden . 
Miniken, Henry ! 
Oliver, William . a 
Ouvry, Peter Thomas .. . 
Paget, Thomas Bradley . 
Palmer, George Thomas . 


Degree. College. 
M.A. Brasennose 
M.A. Merton 
M.A. Worcester 
M.A. Trinity 
S.C.L. New 
M.A. University 
M.A. Brasennose 
B.A. Christ’s 
M.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Pembroke 
M.A. Magdalen 
M.A. Balliol 
B.A. Worcester 

.A. Exeter 
.C.L. New 

M.A. Pembroke 

M.A. New 


DEACONS. 
ae ts B.A. Caius 
M.A. Trinity 
ao» s « BA. Excte 
oo > « DA. Tetalty 
B.A. Worcester 
B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Magdalen 
B.A. Trinity 
Trinity 
Oriel 
Trinity 


(let. dim.) 
ditto 


(let. dim.) B.A. 
6a 2B 


PRIESTS. 
M.A. Wadham 
B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Oriel 

B.A. Pembroke 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
(let. dim.) M.A. 


(let. dim.) 


(let. dim.) 
ditto 

; Trinity 
St. John’s 
St. Peter’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Brasennose 


(let. dim.) 
ditto 


By the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
DEACONS. 


Aubertin, Peter . * aa 
Campion, John W illiam Coventry 
Crawley, Henry val gi 
Holt, George William .. . 
Hunter, Alexander . ; 
Hughes, Robert Henry M.. 
Jones, Edward Inwood 

Miller, George Dempster 
Powys, Spencer Perceval 
Sedger, Thomas . . . 
Tunnard, John. . . - 
Whitley, John .« 

Windsor, Henry 


Wadham 
Emmanuel 
Balliol 


(let. dim.) > A. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Lit. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
ditto B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


A. Trinity 

A. Jesus 

A. Clare Hall 
A. Wadham 
A. Christ's 
A. Queen’s 
A. Exeter 

A. Queen’s 
A. 


( let. dim.) 
ditto 
ditto 


Catharine Hall 


Catharine Hall 
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University. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
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Name. 


Fooks, Thomas Broadley 
Garden, John Larkins 

Grey, Hon. Francis Richard 
Haddon, Thomas Camfield . 
Mills, John, jun. . 
Pendrill, John. . 
Vine, Marshall Hall 


Name. 


Attwood, G, 


Bolton, H.. 
Brooks, J. W.. 
Buckler, W. 
Chamberlain, T. 
Commeline, J. . 


Etty, W. H. 


Gibbons, G. B. 
Girdlestone, C. 
Greene, C.. . 
Howell, J... 


Maddock, E. K. 


Mills, J. 
Moone, B. . 


Musgrave, — D. 


Peppin, S. H.. 
Pole, R. C.. 

Poore, P. ‘ 
Stockdale, W.. 
Storer,J. . . 
Watson, W. 
Whately, P. 
Wilson, —. 


Name. 


Armstrong, W. A.. 


Brocklebank, J. 
Chirol, J. L. 
Garwood, E. . 
Hardyman, W. 
Hatt, A. 


Jepson, G. . 


Jones, J. 
Lowe, J. 


Miller, C. S. 


Peat, Sir R. 
Slater, ‘I’. 


PRIESTS. 


- (let. dim.) 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Degree. College. 
New 

St. Peter’s 
Trinity 
St. John’s 
Pembroke 
St. John’s 


University 


B.A. 
M.A. 
Cle 


PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. 


£ 
i201 


90 
155 
282 

64 
127 

50 

46 
116 


Framlingham 
cum Saxted 
. Chalford 
. Grove 
. Iichester 
- . Cowley 
. Colesborne 
{ Barnby Moor 
with Fangfoss 
- Launceston 
. Alderley 514 
. Terwick 150 
- Holy Trinity,Coventry 396 
. St. Stephen's, Lindley 43 
. Orton Waterville 354 
. Delamere 
D. Bottisham 
- Branscombe 
. Norton St. Phil 
. Foxcott 
. Wilby 
. Hawksworth 
- St. Paul’s, High Beech 
. Chetwynd 
. Walton 


268 
190 

91 
195 
273 
268 


705 
75 


Net Value. County. 


Diocese. 


Suffolk Norwich 


Gloster Gloster 
Notts York 
Somerset B. & W. 
Oxford Oxford 
Gloster Gloster 
, York York 
Cornwall Exeter 
Cheshire Chester 
Sussex Chichest. 
Coventry L. & C. 
York York 
Hunts Lincoln 
Chester Chester 
Camb. Ely 
Devon Exeter 
Somerset B. & W, 
Bucks Lincoln 
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University. 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Patron. 


Pemb. Coll. Camb. 


Trustees 

G. H. Vernon, Esq. 
Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Christ Ch. Oxford 
H. Elwes, Esq. 


Dean of York 


Corporation 

The King 

C. Greene, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor 
Vic. of Huddersfield 
Pemb. Coll. 

The King 

Trinity Coll. Camb. 
D. & C. of Exeter 
Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Vicar of Andover 


Northam. Peterboro Own Presentation 


Notts York 
Essex London 
Shropsh. L. & C. 
York York 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preferment. 


South Hykeham 340 
- Delamere 

- Le Quarré 

. Hessle 

. North Luffenham 


. Greenstead 


303 
624 
280 


118 
90 


Ashby Puerorum 


Glentham 
Lincoln-at-Gowts 
Normanby 

- Rhossilly 

. Preb. of York 


88 


- Matching 159 


Net Value. County. 


Diocese. 


Lincoln Lincoln 
Cheshire Chester 
MiddlesexLondon 
York York 


Rutland Peterboro’ 


Essex London 


Lincoln Lincoln 


Essex Lond. 3 


Dr. Storer 

Bp. of London 

J. Borough, Esq. 
C. A. Fisher, Esq. 


Patron. 


Lord Chancellor 
The King 


Lord Chancellor 
Emman.Coll. Camb. 
Bp. of London 
Master & Choristers 
of Lincoln Cath. 

D. & C. of Lincoln 
Precentor of Lincoln 
D. & C. of Lincoln 


104 Glamorg. St.David’sLord Chancellor 


Trustees of Felstead 


Sch. on nomination 
of Bp. of London 


- New Brentford 
. Wilby 


283 MiddlesexLondon Rector of Hanwell 
273 Northam. Peterboro’ W. Stockdale, Esq. 
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Name. Preferment. 
Stephenson, J. A.. Lympsham 
Storer, J. . .« Hawksworth 
Tennant, F. . . Orton Waterville 
Williams, W. . Frawsfynydd 


Net Value. County. 
503 Somerset B. & W. Incumbent 
268 Notts 
354 
179 Merion. Bangor 
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Diocese. Patron. 


York 
Lincoln 


Dr. Storer 
Pemb. Coll. Camb. 
Bp. of Bangor 


Hunts 


——o—— 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. 
as te 4% 
Brock, M. . 
Bull, N. . 
Chaplin,G. A... . 
Childe, C. F.. . 
Clifton, R.C. 


Appointment. 
Chaplaincy of the House of Correction, Brixton. 4 
Evening Lectureship of Bathwick Parish, Somersetshire. 
Chaplaincy of the Union Workhouse, Saffron Walden. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Plymouth. 
Head Mastership of Grammar School, Walsall. 
Clerk in Orders of the Collegiate Church, Manchester. 


Gurney, W. H.. . . Second Mathematical Mastership of Christ’s Hospital, London. 


Osborne, A. 

Pearson,J. . . . 
Powell,—. . 

Ridding, C. H. 

Robinson, T.. . . { 


Williams, H. . 


Head Mastership of Free Grammar School, Macclesfield. 

Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Canterbury. 

Chaplaincy of the Ampthill Union Workhouse. 

Chaplaincy of the Andover Union Workhouse. 

Rural Dean for the Eastern Division of the Deanery of 
Fordingebridge. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Downshire. 


OBITUARY. 


Name. 


Cooke,G.. . . .. 
Crossfield, E. M.. 
Se an cha och 
Farwell, A. H. 
Fawcett, R. 

Foster, J. 

Hardman, E. . 

Hewes, J. . 

Hill, R. D. 

Jones, M. . 

Lawson, J, 

Lovell, J. . 

Lowe, J. 

Ratcliffe, — 

Shapland, J. . 
Trenchard, W. A. 
Ventris, J. U. 


Appointment or Residenee. 


At Great Malvern. 

At Great Sankey. 

At Beighton Villa, Derbyshire. 

Of Diptford, Devon. 

At Frodgham, Cheshire. 

Curate of St. Mary’s, Leicester. 

At Albury, Surrey. 

Of Wandboro’, Notts. 

Curate of Baddiley. 

Of Court-y-kydrim. 

Curate of Bewcastle. 

OF Cole Park, Wilts. 

Domestic Chaplain to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Curate of Chadkirk, Cheshire. 

The Lodge, Tewkesbury. 

Trinity College. 4 
Curate of South Ferriby and Worlaby, Lincolnshire. 


OXFORD. 


The Board of Heads of Houses and 
Proctors have fixed Wednesday, the 7th 
day of June, for the Commemoration. 


Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces, and confer- 
ring Degrees, on the following days in the 
present Term, viz. :— 
June, Thursday, 1 

, Thursday, 8 
——, Thursday, 22 

A Congregation will be holden on 
Tuesday, July 4th, solely for the purpose of 
admitting Inceptors to their Regency. 

No person will, on any account, be ad- 
mitted as a Candidate for the Degree of 


June, Friday, 30 
July, Saturday, 8 


B.A. or M.A. or for those of B,C.L. or B. 
Med, (without proceeding through Arts,) 
whose name is not entered in the book, 
kept for that purpose, at the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s House, on or before the day pre- 
ceding the day of Congregation. 


The following gentlemen have been 
appointed to the office of Public Exami- 
ners ip the faculty of Medicine :— 

James Adey Ogle, D.M. Trinity Coll. 

Charles Giles Bridle Daubeny, D.M. 
Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 


In a Convecation holden on_ the 
first day of Act Term, the Rev. John 
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Bradley Dyne, M.A. Fellow of Wadham 
College, Robert Lowe, M.A. late Fel- 
low of Magdalen College, and the Rev. 
Herbert Kynaston, M.A. Student of 
Christ Church, were nominated Masters 
of the Schools. 


The Professor of Political Economy 
delivers his Inaugural Lecture on the Ist 
of June, at the Clarendon, at two o’clock. 


BODEN SANSCRIT SCHOLARSHIP. 

There will be an Examination for a 
ScHOLARSHIP on this Foundation, on 
Friday, the 2d of June. It is open to all 
Mewmbers of the University who shall not 
have exceeded twenty-five years of age on 
the day of election. Candidates are re- 
quested to call upon the Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, on Thursday, the Ist, or any 
earlier day, with certificates of age, and 
permission to stand from the Heads of 
their Colleges or Halls. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. L, A. Sharpe, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. G. Adams, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. George Paul Belcher, Worcester Coll. 


DOCTORS IN MEDICINE. 


Wm. E. Page, Student of Christ Church. 
R. Chandler Alexander, Wadham Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS, 


W. Thorold, Worcester Coll. Grand Comp. 
Robert Smith, Christ Church. 

William Penn, Christ Church. 

Henry George Wells, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. W. Bell Mackenzie, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. James Watson Cole, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. Isaac Spencer, St. Mary Hall. 
Rev.G.A. Chaplin,late Fell. of Magd. Coll. 
Rev. Wm. J. Sawell, Magdalen Coll. 
James Brace Alexander, Trinity Coll. 
Charles Goodwin Bethune, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Alfred Stackhouse, Lincoln Coll. 
Rev. James Boucher, Worcester Coll. 
Alexander William Black, Christ Church. 
Thomas Kingdon Kingdon, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Benj. B. Bockett, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. Kenyon Homfray, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. John Revelay Mitford,Christ Church. 
John Inglis, Balliol Coll. 

Samuel Horsley, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. R. Govett, Fellow of Worcester Coll. 
John French, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. Edward Henry Dewar, Exeter Coll. 
Rev, Henry Barne, Exeter Coll. 

Rey. Arthur Dene, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. Robert H. Fortescue, Exeter Coll. 
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Rev. J. Garnier, Fellow of Merton Coll. 
G. Renaud, Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. 
John Wilson, Scholar of Corpus Ch. Coll, 
T. Pelly, Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. 
H. S. Slight, Scholar of Corpus Ch. Coll. 
Matthew Burrell, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Rev. W. F. Radelyffe, Queen’s Coll. 
N.Pocock, Michel Scholar of Queen's Coll. 
Jobn Phelps, Queen’s Coll. 

Cornelius Bourne, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. Wm. B. Holland, Wadham Coll. 
T. Chaffers, Fellow of Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. B. King, Fellow of Brasennose Coll. 
Robert Fetzer Taylor, Brasennose Coll. 
Edward Ball, Brasennose Coll. 

William Dyke, Fellow of Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Bejamin Rees, Jesus Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


John Graham, New Inn Hall. 

D.C. Legard, Scholar of University Coll. 

J. Wm. Horseley, Exhibitioner of Univer- 
sity Coll. 

Alfred Wallis Street, Magdalen Hall. 

John Barney, Magdalen Hall. 

Edw. B. Smith, Michel Exhibitioner of 
Queen’s Coll. 

T. D. Wintle, Scholar of Pembroke Coll. 

L. H. Rudd, Scholar of Pembroke Coll. 

George Stott, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 

John Morton, Worcester Coll. 

E. W. Robertson, Worcester Coll. 

Wm. Winthrop, Worcester Coll. 

W. R. Seymour Fitz-Gerald, Oriel Coll. 

Thomas Dudley Ryder, Oriel Coll. 

Edward Cooper Woollcombe Oriel Coll. 

Thomas Henry Sheppard, Oriel Coll. 

John Rutherford Shortland, Oriel Coll, 

David Roberts, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 

R. Stanley, Scholar of Brasennose Coll. 

William Milman, Brasennose Coll. 

Philip Raulin Robin, Brasennose Coll. 

Henry Powell Foulkes, Balliol Coll. 

George Robinson, Balliol Coll. 

Francis Cooke, Balliol Coll: 

Henry Mills, Balliol Coll. 

John Cooper, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 

E. W. Tufnell, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 

Henty Duncan Skrine, Wadham Coll. 

Alfred Radford Symonds, Wadham Coll. 

Henry Heitland, Wadham Coll. 

William Henry Stokes, Wadham Coll. 

George Wim. Burrow Wills, Wadham Coll. 

Charles Mitchell, Wadham Coll. 

W. H. Woodhouse, Ch. Ch. Grand Comp. 

John P. Fletcher, New Coll. Grand Comp. 

R. Brooke-Jones, Wadham Coll. Grand 
Compounder. 

Charles Edward Strong, Wadham Coll. 

George Wm. Chamberlain, Wadham Coll. 

Robert John Shirreff, Wadham Coll. 

Salomon Cesar Malan, St. Edmund Hall. 

Thomas. Ambrose Clarke, Lincoln Coll. 
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Richard Gay Lucas, University Coll. 
Stuart Eyre Bathurst, Christ Church. 
Algernon Cox, Christ Church. 

Thomas F. Twemlow, Christ Church. 
Ww. E. Pole, Student of Christ Church. 
Edw. D, Tinling, Student of Christ Church. 
John Ernest Bode, Student of Christ Ch. 
John Ryland Chater, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry Peter Dunster, Magdalen Hall. 
Edward Duke, Exeter Coll. 

Benjamin Prouting Clement, Exeter Coll. 
John Dennis, St. Mary Hall. 

Charles Whately, St. Mary Hall. 
William Henry Stevens, Worcester Coll. 
Horace F. Gray, Exhibitioner of C.C.C. 
John Davis, Trinity Coll. 

William Tattersall, Trinity Coll. 

Joseph Mansfield, Trinity Coll. 

Thomas Boys Croome, Trinity Coll. 
John Sparling, Oriel Coll. 

James Dickson Dixon, Brasennose Coll. 
Edward Sleap, Brasennose Coll. 

Charles Edw. Gray, Brasennose Coll. 
Robert Jones, Jesus Coll. 

Henry Wood, St. Edmund Hall. 

John Alexander Clarke, ‘Trinity Coll. 
Edward Tovell Graves, Worcester Coll. 
Wm. Honywood Ripley, University Coll. 
Henry George Allen, Christ Church. 
Lloyd Sanders, Christ Church, 

Alfred Hackman, Christ C harch. 

Robert Pargiter Humfrey, Lincoln Coll. 
William Hill, Magdalen Hall. 

Charles Davis Rees, Jesus Coll. 

John Gough Clay, Jesus Coll. 

Sir G, Baker, Bart. Ch. Ch. Grand Comp. 
Andrew Veitch, Magdalen Hall. 

Charles Compton Domvile, Wadham Coll. 
Henry Holden, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
Edw. H. Mainwaring Sladen, Balliol Coll. 
Edward Cole Shedden, St. Mary Hall. 
John Williams, Trinity Coll. 

Charles Jeston Homfray, Oriel Coll. 

G. Wm, Huntingford, Fellow of New Coll. 
Robert J. Buddicom, Brasennose Coll. 
Thomas H. Hadden, Brasennose Coll. 
H. W. Burrows, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Josias R, J. Coles, of University Coll. 
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CORFUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 
Mr. John Hanna has been elected a 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, for the 
county of Lincoln. 


EXETER COLLEGE. 


There will be an Election to Three 
Fellowships in this College on the 30th 
day of June; two for natives of the Arch- 
deuconries of Exeter, Totness, and Barn- 
staple; and one for natives of the counties 
of Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Oxford, Essex, 
Norfelk, Suffolk, Middlesex, Hants, and 
Kent. Candidates are required to deliver 
to the Rector certificates, by affidavit, of 
their birth within the Archdeaconries or 
counties above mentioned, together with 
testimonials from the College or Hall of 
which they may be members, on or before 
the 23d day of June. It is necessary that 
they should be of the standing of Senior 
Sophist in the University. 

WORCESTER COLLEGE. 

There will be an election of a Scholar 
upon the Foundation of Mrs. Sarah Eaton, 
on Thursday, the 8th of June next. Can- 
didates must deliver to the Vice- Provost, 
on or before the previous Saturday, certi- 
ficates signed by the Bishops of their 
respective dioceses, by the Ministers of 
their parishes, and by two or more respect- 
able inhabitants of the same, that “ they 
are sons of Clergymen of the Church of 
England, and want assistance to support 
them at the University.” 

R. Muckleston, M.A., Scholar of Wor- 
cester College, has been elected a Fellow 
of that Society, on the Foundation of Dr. 
S. Clarke ; and Edmund Oldfield, Pen- 
sioner of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
H. A. Giraud, Postmaster of Merton Col- 
lege, have been elected Scholars on the 
above Foundation, 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 

Mr. William Hedley has been elected an 
Exhibitioner, on the Michel Foundation, 
at Queen’s College, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


A Grace has passed the Senate * to 
appoint the Master of Jesus College Au- 
ditor of the late Vice-Chancellor’s ac- 
counts, in the room of the Master of 
Catharine Hall.’’ 


The Vice-Chancellor has given notice 
that the. office of Principal of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, being vacant by the re- 
tirement of the Rev. Dr, Mill, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel will 


receive applications from candidates for 
that situation. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


The Degree of Doctor in Divinity has 
been conferred, by Royal mandate, on the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

Also, by Royal mandate, on the Rev. 
Professor Musgrave, a Senior of Trinity 
College, and Dean of Bristol. 
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BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. William Bettridge, St. John’s Coll. 
DOCTOR IN PHYSIC. 
Frederic John Farre, St. John’s Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
James Walter Cardew, St. John’s Coll. 
John Manners, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Edward Warter, Fellow of Magd. Coll. 
Thomas Hawkins Wright, St. Jolin’s Coll. 
Alfred Horatio Darley, Christ's Coll. 
Henry Butterfield, Christ’s Coll. 
LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 
S. W. J. Merriman, Caius Coll. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Frederick Francis Hole, Trinity Coll. 
John Wauchope, Trinity Coll. 
John Kemp Kershaw, St. John’s Coll. 
John Iddins, St. John’s Coll. 
Henry Cogan, St. John’s Coll. 
James Allott, Clare Hall. 
Henry Francis Corrence, Clare Hall. 
John Moss Webb, Clare Hall. 
John Kenning Fowler, Queen’s Coll. 
William Faulkner, Queen’s Coll. 
Rodophus Bacon Frank, Cath. Hall. 
Thomas Trundle Storks, Jesus Coll. 
Thomas Reddall, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Thomas Lowry, Christ's Coll. 
John Fountaine, Emmanuel Coll. 
Pryce Iibert Harrison, Magdalen Coll. 
John Wellington Freese, Trinity Coll. 
Samuel! Smithson, Christ’s Coll. 
Henry Knapton, Queen’s Coll. 
John Harison, Magdalene Coll. 
Maitland Dashwood, Downing Coll. 
The Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Dublin, has been admitted 
ad eundem of this University. 


CLARE BALL. 

Benjamin Cherry, Esq., of Northaw, 
Hertfordshire, has generously contracted 
with the Master and Feliows of Clare Hall, 
in this University, for a Scholarship of 40/7. 
per annum, for the benefit of a native of 
the town of Hertford ; or, in case of there 
not being a candidate from thence suffi- 
ciently qualified, to be open to general 
competition. The first election to take 
place in the month of January next; the 
Scholars to be elected from among the 
students of the College who have not re- 
sided in the University more than three 
terms, and to hold the Scholarship for 
three years. 

At ameeting ofthe Philosophical Society, 
Dr. Clark, the President, being in the chair, 
a communication by Mr. G. Green was 
read, containing the solution of a problem 
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respecting the motion of a heavy fluid in 
acanal. <A paper was also read by Mr. 
Hopkins, the principal objeet of which was 
to investigate the motions of precessior 
and nutation, on the hypothesis of the 
fluidity of the interior of the earth. He 
stated that the notion of the original fluidity 
of the earth, as well as of the other pla- 
nets, had been entertained by astronomers, 
long before the existence of geology as a 
science, and depended principally on the 
spheroidal form common to all the planetary 
bodies, till it became strongly corroborated 
by geological phenomena. Assuming the 
truth of this hypothesis, and that the 
fluidity was due to excessive heat, he 
pointed out the conditions under which the 
solidification would commence at the sur- 
face, and those under which it would begin 
at the centre; and stated it to have been 
proved that in either case the actual state 
of the surface is perfectly consistent with 
the supposition of the earth’s being com- 
posed of a solid external shell and a fluid 
internal mass, with or without a central 
solid nucleus, the thickness of the shell 
being very small compared with its radius, 
Whether the interior of our globe be such 
as here described, or entirely solid, has 
not hitherto been proved, but Mr. Hopkins 
conceives that he has now been able to 
establish the fact of its non-fluidity, by 
showing that if it were fluid the precession 
of the equinoxes and the nutation of the 
pole would necessarily be different from 
what they are observed to be. A paper 
of Mr. Mosely was read, on the theory of 
the equilibrium of bodies in contact. Mr. 
W. W. Fisher presented another commu- 
nication on the subject of spina bifida, in 
which he came to the following conclu- 
sions :—That the union of one or more of 
the ganglia of the spinal nerves constituted, 
in the two examples he had observed, the 
primary irregularity, to which the anoma- 
lous conditions of the other parts involved 
in the deformity, might be referred. 

At a subsequent meeting of the 
Philosophical Society, Dr. Thackeray, 
V.P., in the chair, a paper by A. 
Moore, Esq., of Trinity College, was 
read on the solution of a difficulty of ana- 
lysis noticed by Sir W. Hamilton.” Mr. 
Whewell gave an account of the perform- 
ance of new Anemometer invented by him, 
which has been erected at the top of the 
house of the Society, and also on the top 
of the Observatory, and of which the in- 
dications for the last four months have 
been recorded. Mr. Kelland also read a 
paper on the effect of the electricity of the 
ether in crystals, as bearing on the undu- 
latory theory. 








Marriages.—Births. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. Thomas Watson, Curate of St. 
Philips, Clerkenwell, to Frances, daugh- 
ter of R. Springett, Esq. of Finchcot, 
Kent. 

At Doncaster, the Rev. Philip Simp- 
son, of Meltham-hall, to Eleanor, eldest 
daughter of David Cram, Esq. of West- 
field, near Doncaster. 

The Rev. Gerrard Lawson, Vicar of 
Kirkoswald, to Miss Carruthers, daughter 
of the late Mr. Carruthers, of Kirkoswald, 
surgeon. 

At Aylsham, the Rev. Samuel Fisher, 
Vicar of Corpusty, to Catherine, only 
child of the late R. E. Sharpe, Esq. of 
Brancaster, Norfolk. 

At Liverpool, the Rev. W. P. Brand- 
reth, eldest son of J. P. Brandreth, M.D. 
to Anne, eldest daughter of Peter Bourne, 
Esq. 

he St. John’s, Antigua, the Rev. Thos. 
Clarke, B.A. youngest son of Robert 
Boucher Clarke, Esq. of Barbadoes, to 
Julia, youngest daughter of the late John 
Bennett, Esq. Secretary at Lloyd's. 

The Rev. T. Jones, of Henley-in- 
Arden, to Mary, second daughter of the 
late James Hunt, Esq. solicitor, of Ken- 
sington. 

The Rev. Richard Sale, of Bovinger, 
Essex, to Anne, eldest daughter of Abra- 
ham Borradaile, Esq. of Lavender Hill. 

At St. Bride’s Chapel, the Rev. H. 
Christmas, B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Eliza Jane, second daugh- 
ter of John Fox, Esq. of Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, and of Herne-hill, Surrey. 

R. B. Mosse, Esq. of Mortlake, Surrey, 
and formerly of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Eliza, only daughter of Richard 
Mann, Esq. of Bungay, Suffolk. 

At Bath, the Rev. Alexander Lyon 
Emerson, B.A. of Pembroke College, 
and of Ulverscroft Priory, Leicestershire, 
to Julia Sophia, youngest daughter of 
the late W. Trenchard, Esq. of Taunton, 
Somerset. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, (by 
the Lord Bishop of Durham,) Richard 
T. Fisher, Esq. of Lincoln Inn, Fellow 
of Pembroke College, in this University, 
to Augusta Anne, only daughter of Henry 
Martin, Esq. of Colston Basset, in the 
county of Nottingham, one of the Mas- 
ters in Chancery. 

The Rev. John Cook, of Lawrence- 
kirk, N.B. to Rachel Susan, eldest 
daughter of William Farquhar, Esq. of 
Woburn-place. 


At St. Marylebone, Robert Boswell 
Jukes, Esq. B.A. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, to Elizabeth Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late James Parsons M‘Culloch, 
Esq. of Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, London. 

At Kennington, the Rev. W. Deey, 
Curate of St. Mary's, Lambeth, and Lec- 
turer of Bermondsey, to Eliza, daughter 
of C. Francis, Esq. of Belgrave House, 
Vauxhall. 

Rey. R. Oxlad, Curate of Neath, to 
Mary Arnold, eldest surviving daughter 
of Mr. C. Marten, of Swansea. 


BIRTHS. 


At the Vicarage, Henbury, near Bris- 
tol, the lady of the Rev. H. H. Way, 
late of Merton College, of a son. 

At Abbotsbury, the lady of the Rev. 
J. Foster, of a daughter. 

At Holt Rectory, Norfolk, the lady of 
the Rev. W. K. Parry, of a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Bradford, the lady 
of the Rev. Henry Heapy, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. R. J. Wright, of 
Winchester, of a daughter. 

At Burfield House, near Bristol, the 
lady of Thomas Jones, Esq. M.A. late 
Gentleman-Commoner of Magdalen Col- 
lege, of a son. 

At the Parsonage House, Kingswood 
Hill, Bristol, the lady of the Rev. John 
Gaskin, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, of a 
son. 

At Mobberley, Cheshire, the lady of 
the Rev. George Mallory, M.A. of Bra- 
sennose College, of a son. 

At the Crescent, Clapham Common, 
the lady of the Rev. Chas. Pritchard, of 
a son. 

At Pitteville Lawn, Cheltenham, the 
lady of the Rev. John Browne, of a 
daughter. 

At Bath, the lady of the Rev. S. R. 
Capel, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. J. A. Tillard, of 
Earith, Huntingdonshire, of a daughter. 

At York-crescent, Clifton, the lady of 
the Rev. Robert Forsayth, of a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Milton Ernest, Bed- 
fordshire, the lady of the Rev. C. C. 
Beaty Pownall, of a son. 

At Hopton, the lady of the Rev. 
Edmund Smith Ensor, late of Brasen- 
nose College, of a daughter. 

At Lewknor Vicarage, Oxfordshire, the 
lady Caroline Garnier, of a daughter. ° 





